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THE SIGN 


By Father Considine, S.]. 


An antidote against discouragement 
and weariness in well-doing. The au- 
thor gently dissipates our gloom and 
draws us sweetly and gently to the 
fatherly embrace of God. $.25 (cloth); 
$1.00 (leather). 
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SAINT GEMMA GALGANI 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
The inspiring and devotional story of 
a girl of our own times who actually 
shared in Christ's suffering. An attrac- 
tive pamphlet. 10 cents. 
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Prayers and devotions in honor of the 
“Patron of Cases Despaired Of.” Every 
day favors are being acknowledged 
as obtained through his intercession. 
10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 
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OUR DEAR DEAD 


Between the covers of this booklet 
there is the complete Mass for the 
Dead as offered by the priest, together 
with special Mass prayers, as on the 
day of burial, on the anniversary, and 
various indulgenced prayers for the 
departed. A little book of remem- 
brance. 25 cents. 


Combines brief, pungent meditations 
on the Passion of Christ with general 
prayer book features. It keeps alive 
remembrance of Christ's Sufferings 
and Death. Price $1.00 (imitation 
leather); $1.50 (leather). 
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A prayer book on the Passion. Not 
that it contains actual forms of prayer, 
but that it provides superabundant 
matter for the highest forms of prayer. 
75 cents. 
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GIVE THIS MAN PLACE 


By Father Hugh Blunt, LL.D. 
A popular and appealing book on the 
life and character of St. Joseph. Lay 
people and religious find it of value 
and interest. $1.00. 
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OF DAYS 


By Father Camillus, C.P. 


Father Camillus was widely known 
as an eloquent missionary. In this 
book he gives us the fruit of his medi- 
tations on the Seven Last Words of 
Christ. The first printing was sold out 
within a month. $1.00. 
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ae enlion 
>» In IJ Ran A Landing Barge, Lieut. 
C. B. Blackburn, U. S. N. Retired, tells 
the exciting story of the landing of the 
American forces in Sicily as told to him 
by Coxswain Bueschel, U. S. N. R. This 
is one of the first eyewitness accounts by 
an actual participant in the invasion of 
Sicily to have reached the United States. 
Lieutenant Blackburn, who writes the 
story, was an officer during the first 
World War, and after Pearl Harbor 
taught in the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis until old injuries received in 
combat forced him to retire. He has 
contributed to many magazines. 
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> One of the most active Washington 
writers today is Dick Fitzpatrick. A grad- 
uate of Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee, he is the executive editor of 
Bataan, a monthly Philippine news mag- 
azine, and associate editor of The Quill, 
a magazine for writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers. Besides writing a Washington 
column, he contributes Washington fea- 
tures to newspapers and magazines. This 

month he reports on Crowley of the 
OEW. 
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> Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, just returned 
to the United States, has written the 
account of The Sign Seminar In Cuba 
of which he was the Director. Dr. Thorn- 
ing was recently appointed Special Lec- 
turer on social legislation for the U. S. A. 
at the University of Havana, and a mem- 
ber of the Cuban-American Council on 
university studies. He is also Professor 
of Social Science at Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md. 





> The short story, Madeleine James, by 
Ann Frances Hall, is the winner of the 
Kappa Gamma Pi national short story 
contest. Born in Albany, N. Y., brought 
up in North Carolina, Miss Hall was 
graduated this Spring from Seton Hill 
College where she was the editor of The 
Seton Quarterly. 


> Dr. John F. Cronin, S.S., is Professor 
of Sociology at St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore. The author of various books 
and pamphlets on economic and social 
questions, Dr. Cronin’s interest is not 
merely academic. He is actively conver- 
sant with labor problems. His article in 
this issue, The Apathy of Millions, is 
written from observant experience in 
war labor problems. 
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BACK in the days of the blitz over England, Mr. 
Churchill, speaking of the men in the RAF, told his 
countrymen that “never in the field of human con- 
flict was so much owed by so many to so few.” We 
could paraphrase that expression today in speaking 
of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, and say that never 
have so many depended for so much on so few. 

If this world of ours, shaken to its very founda- 
tions by the present war, is going to be rebuilt and 
established on a peaceful foundation, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin will have to be the architects 
of that reconstruction. That is the reason for the urgent 
need not merely of a meeting, but of a working agree- 
ment between these three leaders. 


THE first step toward such an agreement has been 
taken in the close and cordial relations—both politi- 
cal and military—that have been achieved by Britain 
and the United States. The second step—by far the 
more difficult—is for Britain and America to reach a 
workable understanding with Soviet Russia. 

Stalin's aloofness up to the present has been an 
indication of how difficult it will be to secure Russian 
co-operation. The Soviets still remember Allied inter- 
vention on the side of their enemies during the civil 
war in Russia, their exclusion from the Versailles 
peace settlement, and the suspicion and hatred with 
which they have been regarded in capitalist countries. 

Furthermore, the Russians have indicated that they 
demand the opening of a second front in Western 
Europe and the acknowledgment of their right to 
the Baltic States and Eastern Poland as conditions 
to be fulfilled before they will co-operate. 


As A result of this lack of agreement there is grave 
danger that Britain and America may go their ways 
and Russia hers, with smaller members of the United 
Nations group following the country of their choice. 
Some of the immediate effects of such a dissension 
might well be: competition for the postwar friendship 
of Germany and Japan to secure their help in the 
next war; the rebuilding of Japanese power as a 
balance against Russia, or China, or the United States; 
civil war in China; a new armament race on a world 
scale; a struggle for the political and economic con- 
trol of the conquered and liberated nations. It would 
not be an exercise of the imagination to foresee how 
quickly and easily such a situation could lead to 
World War IIL 





Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 


It is most urgent that not only a meeting of Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Stalin be held, but that a workable 
agreement be reached between Washington, London, 
and Moscow. Whether we like it or not it is a cer. 
tainty that there can be no stable peace in the post- 
war world without co-operation between Britain and 
America on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the 
other. 


IN URGING the importance of this co-operation for 
postwar peace we do not advocate the abandon- 
ment of one iota of our ideals as expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter, nor of those Christian principles of 
peace so clearly and justly expressed by Pope 
Pius XII. Neither do we forget for a moment that all 
those vicious ideas and evil practices which Fascism 
and Nazism spawned upon the world are of the very 
essence of the Communist system which today rules 
Russia. 

We do not know whether a just basis of agreement 
can be worked out between these three great nations, 
and ultimately between the other United Nations. We 
hope that it can, for upon this agreement depends 
the future peace of the world. It is only the profound 
conviction of this truth that can reconcile us to the 
humiliating sight of our American President almost 
pleading for a meeting with Stalin. 


Some hope for an agreement can be derived from 
the fact that Stalin is what is called a “realist.” This 
means that he is guided by only one principle—the 
welfare of his own country. Russia needs peace as 
much as the rest of the world, and she cannot be as- 
sured of it except through co-operation with Britain 
and the United States. Perhaps even Stalin's “real- 
ism” can be made a stepping-stone to peace. 

It is probable that a great deal of preliminary 
spade work will have to be done by subordinates in 
order to determine the formulae and policies on 
which the three great leaders can base their agree- 
ments. It is encouraging to note that steps in this 
direction are being taken at present, and that efforts 
are being made to prepare the way for a sincere and 
practical collaboration. 


Cott, “aboh penn CP 
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IN uts usually dynamic manner, Winston Churchill has 
made a strong plea for Anglo-American co-operation 
after the war. Of his suggestion for carrying out this 
proposal the Prime Minister 
says, “Such plans offer far 
better prizes than taking 
away other peoples’ prov- 
inces or land, or grinding 
them down in exploitation. The empires of the future 
are the empires of the mind.” Well said and a hoped-for 
consummation. 

That there should be postwar co-operation between 
England and the United States there is no question. The 
difficulty will be in finding a way in which it can be 
effected on a mutually satisfactory basis. Something more 
than the stating of ideals will be needed. We know what 
happened to the ideas so bravely proclaimed during the 
last great war. Will the ideals held forth by the British 
Prime Minister and by President Roosevelt, and the 
hopes they have raised over the world, be shattered when 
the struggle for national existence has ceased and the 
representatives of the nations attack the more prosaic 
and practical work of the peace arrangements? Will it 
then be a question of “empires of the mind” or one of 
empires in the old and accepted sense of the word? Time 
alone will tell, but it is not too early for Americans to 
give some thought to the matter. 


Anglo-American 
Co-operation 


Tue necessity for future Anglo-American co-operation is 
thus stated in his Harvard speech by Mr. Churchill, 
“nothing will work soundly or for long without the 
united effort of the British 
and American people. If we 
are together nothing is im- 
possible. If we are divided 
all will fail.” That sounds 
very lovely but at the same time it is very indefinite. 
What policy must be adopted by America to make it 
effective? If this policy is not more accurately defined we 
may have a repetition of the situation after the last war 
when the American people gladly accepted President 
Wilson’s war slogan but repudiated his internationalism. 
In all honesty it is only fair to present some of the 
future problems the American people will have to face 
if they accept the invitation to continue with Britain in 
a united effort after the war. 

England wants colonies, control of world communica- 
tions and commerce, raw materials for her industries, 


Future 
Problems 


and markets for her products, Can she have these in the 
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new world portrayed by Mr. Churchill at Cambridge? 
Lest we be led to draw unwarranted conclusions from 
his recent speech, it will be well to keep in mind his 
words to the House of Commons on March 17, 1943, 
“The Government is convinced that the administration 
of British colonies must continue to be the sole respon- 
sibility of Great Britain.” This clear statement of policy 
indicates the exclusion of any international disposition 
in favor of the aspirations of the people of India, Burma, 
the Malay States, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
and other British possessions. In view of our own re- 
peated promise of independence to the Philippines, sup- 
port of the British attitude on colonies will put a strain 
on any endeavor to be consistent or to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to which American pub- 
lic opinion is pledged. 

When we turn to the continent of Europe we face a 
myriad of problems, in fact the same problems that 
originally inspired the traditional American aloofness 
from European affairs. If we assume a new international 
role we shall have to determine whether or not we shall 
pursue the old English policy of promoting blocs to pre- 
vent any one country’s gaining complete domination of 
the continent. Then there will be the restoration of de- 
feated nations and perhaps the creation of new ones, to 
say nothing of what will be done concerning the vast 
colonial empires of France and Holland. Will Russia 
see eye to eye with Britain and America? 

These are a few of the concrete problems that America 
must face if, as Mr. Churchill says, “The people of the 
United States cannot escape world responsibility.” This 
may be our destiny but if it is, it involves a definite de- 
parture from what has been considered our destiny in 
the past. It does seem evident that we cannot remain in 
isolation, for even if we try to, the force of events will 
sweep us into the midst of world affairs and conflicts. 
Two tremendous wars in a quarter of a century have 
come to us in spite of our efforts to avoid them. If greater 
co-operation in international affairs will prevent such 
recurrences then it is time that co-operation be consid- 
ered as the only way of creating a world agency for peace. 
Yet it must be insisted that it be a co-operation that will 
safeguard American interests and future security as well 
as assure a fair deal to all law-abiding peoples. While 
details of a world organization for peace cannot be 
worked out at present, it will be well to acquaint the 
American people of their destined place in the new 
world order and inform them of the responsibilities they 
will be asked to shoulder. 
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Tere has developed in our midst during the war a par- 
ticularly noxious species of columnist and radio com- 
mentator. We refer to those who, in their columns in 
newspapers and over the air, 
are carrying on a barrage of 
carping criticism of United 
States’ military and foreign 
policies. To these individ- 
uals, everything our State Department and military 
strategists do is wrong or undertaken for some dishonor- 
able motive. Usually the dishonorable motive is desig- 
nated as being against Russia and tainted with Fascism. 
Recently, President Roosevelt branded one of these pur- 
veyors of misinformation and twisted interpretation as 
a chronic liar. The President’s words were none too 
strong, but the particular individual is not the only one 
whom the cap fits. 

Che maintaining of diplomatic relations with Vichy 
before the invasion of Africa, the present friendly rela- 
tions with Spain, the deal with Darlan, and the refusal 
to condemn the emergency authority in Italy as Fascist 
and German collaborationist are a few of the policies 
that have raised the blood pressure and loosed the 
vituperative tongues of these violent critics. Not only 
were the policies condemned, but a broadside of unin- 
formed nonsense was released against Secretary Hull and 
other leaders. The fact that the policies they condemn 
have paid and will pay high dividends in great military 
gains and tremendous diplomatic victories in no way 
deters these know-it-alls. 

People should realize the utter incompetence of these 
self-appointed diplomats and military strategists. They 
have no technical training to prepare them for an intel- 
ligent handling of the problems they discuss, to say noth- 
ing of their complete ignorance of history and of their 
other cultural deficiencies. 

It-is high time that a halt was called to the arrogance 
of these egotistical and hysterical critics, To do so we 
need no suppression of freedom of speech or freedom of 
the press. All that is needed is a little discrimination on 
the part of the public. To continue their work these 
commentators and columnists must have an audience. 
If the American people wake up to the fact that they are 
being taken in by men, and a few women too, whose 
ideas are rooted in emotion, un-American ideologies, 
inexperience, and ignorance of what is really going on, 
an audience will be lacking. The consequent disappear- 
ance of these professional incompetents from the air 
waves and from our newspapers will be a distinct service 
to truth in general and to our national welfare and in- 
ternal harmony as well. 


Columnists and 
Commentators 


We are assured that in wartime as well as in normal 
times books are weapons. They are. Weapons of the hu- 
man mind in its fight for truth. Weapons that determine 
human actions in the strug- 
gle for good. For men act ac- 
cording to the way they 
think. Their thoughts and 
opinions and judgments are 
formed largely by what they read. So important is the 
type of literature that is being read in the land that we 
have such official bodies to guide American readers as 
The Council For Books in Wartime. The morale of a 
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nation can be bolstered or bent and broken by books, 

Because books are being read as never before, THE 
SIGN is endeavoring to cover the current field in both 
fiction and nonfiction with authoritative and timely re- 
views. The purpose is that our readers may have a relia- 
ble and Catholic guide to what is good, worthless, or 
mediocre among the much-tooted “best sellers.” For the 
convenience of our readers THE SIGN maintains a Book 
Service Department through which the books of any 
publisher may be obtained. 

We call attention this month to Father John S. Ken- 
nedy’s column, “Fiction in Focus,” published exclusively 
in THE Sicn. Beginning with this issue it will be found 
completely in the book section on page 191 instead of 
starting on the first page as formerly. 


In a truly Catholic life there isn’t a love, there isn’t a 
fear, there isn’t a plan or a worry or a throb of gratitude 
that is not strung on the thread of prayer we call the 
Rosary. Joys and sorrows and 
hopes of glory are chained 
together in whispered confi- 
dence to our Mother Mary, 
she who is powerful to make 
intercession before the throne of God, her Son. 

No matter how secretly the Rosary may be said, no 
matter how much alone a human heart may feel as the 
beads slip one by one through weary fingers, saying the 
Rosary frees the soul from the awful desolation of alone- 
ness. It links the solitary suppliant with all that vast 
multitude of men and women, mothers and fathers, 
brave men and weak, poor men and glad, desperate men 
and saints, fighting men and workers who have this in 
common —a string of beads they tell to Mary, Mother of 
God. 

Because the Rosary binds separated hearts to one an- 
other and through the Virgin Mary to Christ, there is 
spreading through the land a mighty movement for the 
daily recitation of the Rosary. In Paso Robles, Cali- 
fornia, Monsignor Michael Sullivan has launched a 
crusade for millions of Rosaries to be said each day for 
the members of our armed forces. In Erie, Pensylvania, 
Father J. T. Gallagher has mobilized over 30,000 in a 
Rosary-a-Day, Communion-a-Month League For Victory. 
These movements are spanning the country and are find- 
ing perhaps their most enthusiastic members in the 
Armed Forces themselves. 

Now that families are no longer together physically, 
many a family has revived the old Catholic custom of 
the tamily Rosary. Over in Italy a pilot, a bombardier; 
out in the South Pacific in the jungle, in the air, on the 
sea, Catholic boys are praying the Rosary. At home, their 
mothers and fathers, their sweethearts and wives and 
children are saying with them, “Hail Mary,” over and 
over again. It is comforting to the man who fights and 
the one at home who worries and works to know there 
still is something spanning the distance, binding them 
together with the blue strands of Mary’s love. 

October, the month of the Holy Rosary, is the ideal 
time for every Catholic to begin the practice of a Rosary 
a day for this war-weary world, to forge the mighty chain 
that would bind us all to God, a beaded chain belonging 
to His Mother that would lead us to victory at last. 


The Beaded Chain 
Of Victory 
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I Ran a Land 


By ERNEST BUESCHEL, U.S.N.R. 


as told to Lieut. C. K. BLACKBURN, U.S.N. Retired 







7 h convoy nears Sicily thro 1 rough weat 
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ing Barge 


The personal story of a sailor who under- 
went the stark actualities of the Ameri- 


can landing in Sicily under an Axis barrage 


Dives invasion was on. Troops and sup- 
plies were on board ship. Our landing 
barges were ready. We knew a week ahead 
that we were going in, But when or where 
we didn’t know. Scuttle-butt rumors of 
every description ran around the ship. A 
spirit of excitement grew day by day. With 
the excitement mixed a certainty of the im- 
portance of our mission, a certainty which 
sent every man aboard to worship and 
prayer the morning of August 9. 

The day before each coxswain of a land- 
ing barge got his map of his own landing 
position. I got mine. It told me nothing 
new. Place names were omitted on these 
maps. We did not know the terrain well 
enough to determine where we were to land. 
We might be headed for Greece, the main- 
land of Italy, or for Sicily. We didn’t care. 
We wanted to get on with it. 

For months we had rehearsed, in waters 
adjacent to the United States, the procedure 
of landing on enemy shores. We had tried it 
out again when we reached North Africa. 
Now we were to test the effectiveness of this 
training in serious combat, That was our 
job. We felt we could do it. We wanted to 
get started. 

Not till our convoy formation straight- 
ened out and we ended our Eastern feint, 
was word passed that our goal was Sicily. 
Then for the first time I entered on my map 
the place names of Gela and Scoglitti. On 
those two beachheads my barge would land 
troops, guns, explosives, oil, and other sup- 
plies. 

They had to be there on the split second 
set out in general orders for the opening of 
the campaign. Otherwise the mission might 
fail. As I stood on the deck of my ship the 
afternoon before the zero hour of attack my 
stomach felt as if it were filled with stones. 

I do not know whether any personal fear 
mixed with it. Perhaps fear was there. I had 
never been in combat before. But afraid for 
my own safety or not, I do know that my 
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main concern was for the success of 
our landing. The usual placid sur- 
face of the blue Mediterranean had 
been transformed suddenly into a 
raging sea. Hour by hour the waves 
increased in size, the wind became 
more furious. In its fury it whipped 
the tops off the waves and sent the 
spume spraying over us. All we could 
do was stand there, stand and watch 
and pray that the storm might die. 
How could the small boats we were 
to guide ashore be able to stand up 
against the mighty pounding of those 
monster waves that poured green 
seas across our bows? 

If we were forced to delay our 
landing any chance we had to sur- 
prise the enemy might be lost. The 
entire operation might fail. It was 
this fear of failure that kept me an- 
chored to the deck, my eyes fastened 
on the angry sea. For hours I stood 
there watching, watching. Still the 
sea did not go down, nor the whis- 
tling of the wind grow less. At five in 
the afternoon the captain sent orders 
for all of us to turn in. In my bunk 
the picture of the white-topped waves 
no longer tormented me. I fought my 
way back to a trust in the Christ 
whose death I had commemorated by 
Communion that morning. He could 
still the waters. 

At 10 p. m. the loudspeaker 
aroused us. Coffee and sandwiches 
awaited us. We piled into our battle 
gear, with dungarees, khaki cover- 
alls, heavy shoes, and double helmets. 
Across our shoulders swung our gas 
masks. Our cartridge-filled belt be- 
came heavier as we jammed our Serv- 
ice 45's, our canteens, beach knives, 
and first aid kits into it. Over all this 
was the inevitable life preserver. 

By 11 o'clock we were on deck. We 
could see the dark shapes of the ships 
in our own contingent looming up 
through the darkness around us. Dim 
shadows of others stationed farther 
away reminded us that we were but 
one of many. This was the all-out of- 
fensive. Americans, British, and Ca- 
nadians alike had their share to bear 
in this attack. By 11:15 everyone was 
in his boat. 

Just as we got settled there we saw 
the night lights of American bombers 
returning from Sicily. Those lights 
were our warning that these were our 
own planes, that we must not fire on 
them. As they zoomed about 1500 
yards over our heads, the sounds of 
the explosions from the bombs they 





had sowed behind them drowned out 
the noise of their engines. An instant 
later red flames shot a quarter mile 
into the air on the beaches of Sicily. 

We wanted to cheer. We had to 
keep silent. Only our captain spoke. 
He called out through his mega- 
phone, “We’re getting a warm wel- 
come from our own. Doesn’t that 
look good up ahead?” We didn’t an- 
swer. We didn’t need to. The Air 
Corps was paving the way for us. 

When the boat officer came by a 
few minutes later we had only one 
request to make—that we be dropped 
as fast as possible. The wind had 
moderated little if any. We could 
hear the waves slapping repeatedly 
against the side of the ship. The 
quicker we were dropped the surer 
we would be to push clear of the ship 
before the seas drove us against its 
side and smashed us to kindling 
wood. The next few minutes were 
minutes of anxiety. 

I was glad when the signal came to 
lower away. From that moment my 
job as coxswain kept me on my toes, 
alert. I had no time to think about 
what might happen. I had only to 
get the boat away from the side. 
When I heard the engines catch and 
we began to plow through the waves, 
the lump in my throat dissolved. 
The adventure was under way. 


T our rendezvous about a hun- 
dred barges were gathered. They 
were all sizes, all shapes. We got our 
final orders and returned to our 
ships. Minutes later the troops were 
aboard and our boats chugged off 
toward the beach. 

A wave of assault boats preceded 
us. As we neared the shore we 
watched their rockets fill the air like 
myriad roman candles. Up, up, into 
the sky they went. Then they came 
down on every part of the beach. The 
Italian shore batteries thought these 
rockets bombs. Their searchlights 
flooded the sky with light. Then 
came the muffled boom of the shots 
from our cruisers and destroyers. 
Their fire was deadly, as accurate as 
if they fired at point-blank range. No 
sooner did the Italian fingers of light 
begin to travel along the sea in our 
direction than the missiles from our 
own warships put them out. It was 
as if a monstrous candle snuffer lay 
in the cruisers’ hands. One touch 
from it and the blessed darkness 
returned to cover us. 
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The Italians knew we were coming 
now. But our feint to the eastward 
had drawn off their aircraft. We had 
to face only the fire from the igloo- 
shaped, weed-camouflaged pillboxes 
that dotted the shore. They had to 
fire in the blackness. We returned 
their fire. ‘The constant ping of shells 
became a commonplace. On shore 
the Italians kept us under constant 


. fire. 


My boat was lucky. Not a shell hit 
the boat or hurt one member of the 
crew or the landing party. We dis- 
embarked every man safely and made 
back for the ship. 

When we returned toward Gela 
once more with a heavy stationary 
gun and the crew to man it, the effect 
of our surprise was no longer evident. 
The enemy was waiting for us. The 
noise of motors humming in the sky 
above us was drowned only by the 
shattering percussion of bombs as 
they hit the water, by the infernal 
whistle of others as they made their 
way toward the beaches. The rattle 
of machine guns from the shore bat- 
teries inland was constant, deafening. 

Somehow we ducked safely through 
the barrage. Not until we reached 
shore were we injured. As we got the 
gun ashore a bomb landed not far 
from us, Its blast damaged our land- 
ing ramp. Two feet of water sloshed 
over the decks before we could rig up 
emergency gear to lift the ramp into 
position to make the return trip to 
the ship. We dared not try to bail the 
boat in our exposed position. We let 
the water stay in the bilge and set 
our course once more for the ship. 

The minute we arrived there we 
were hustled aboard. The repair crew 
of the ship—every man a specialist— 
went to work on the damaged boat. 
Within two hours she was as good as 
new and back in the water. Our 
cargo on our third trip was a 50 mil- 
limeter gun. It looked so big on the 
deck that I was sure my boat would 
not take it. She fitted tightly and 
snugly and in an amazingly short 
time we headed back into that 
maelstrom of fire. 

The enemy bombs skittered down 
all around us. Every airplane they 
could get into the air concentrated 
on the beaches to keep away the sup- 
plies and re-enforcements that our 
fleet of small boats kept constantly 
ferrying from ships to shore. 

As we neared the shore the heavy 
spring tide of the Mediterranean 
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caught us, swung us sidewise, and 
washed us in on the beach. Water 
rose over our intake manifold. We 
stood in water up to our waists try- 
ing to get the “conked” engine to 
start again. It was no use. An Army 
sea-and-land “duck” waddled up to 
try to help us. It grounded on the 
beach and could move neither for- 
ward where its propellers would 
churn the sea, nor backward where 
its land tractors would catch. There 
both the “duck” and our boat sat 
helpless. A minute or two later an- 
other “duck” hooked on to number 
one and dragged us both high onto 
the beach. 

We tried to repair our boat. The 
water which had seeped into its in- 
wards made the task hopeless. We 
salvaged all the Navy gear we could 


from the now useless barge and 


stepped out on the beach to look for 
another boat to take us back aboard. 

Just as we stepped ashore an en- 
emy plane came in at low level, rak- 
ing the beach with light bombs and 
machine-gun fire. We had no time to 
dig fox holes. All we could do was 
throw ourselves flat on the sand. The 
enemy bullets cut up the sand 
around me and my crew. Bits of sand 
flew against our bodies. But no one 
received a scratch. 

Before another plane could follow 
we got busy digging ourselves fox 
holes. We had only our beach knives 
but managed to make them tunnel 
out holes remarkably fast. We did 
not dare dig them too deep. Each 
time we did, water kept seeping 
through the sand into the holes. 

I really felt safer spread- -eagled on 
the sand than I did in the narrow 
trench I had dug, though of course I 
was not. The next strafing expedi- 
tion found me safely ensconced in 
the narrow confines of my hole. As 
the Axis plane sailed down to fire at 
us, we spit back with our puny 45's. 
We did no more damage than a fly, 
but it was nice to know we could at 
least return their fire. 

After this plane went away I con- 
tinued my search for a boat to take 
me back to the ship. I finally found 
one headed out with a wounded 
soldier. I gathered my crew together; 
we piled all the gear we salvaged 
from our useless boat in the other 
barge and were soon back on the 
ship. : 

That night enemy aircraft at- 
tacked the ships in the roadstead in 


force. I was below snatching some 
much-needed sleep when the excited 
clamor of the general alarm bell and 
claxon pulled me from slumber. Be- 
fore I reached the deck I heard the 
muffled explosion of the first enemy 
bomb. 

The sight which reached my eyes 
when I climbed the ladder to topside 
I shall never forget. The whole sky 
shone with the red reflection of the 
myriad magnesium flares dropped by 
the enemy to illumine their targets 
—my ship and the others. 

At home in peace time we always 
have a big Fourth of July celebration 
in Greenbrook Park. That night’s 
battle reminded me of those celebra- 


- tions. It was ten times bigger, at least 


a hundred times noisier and lasted 
much longer. And I knew that it was 


not a peaceful celebration, but was 
intended to knock us out of the con- 
test for Sicily. 

I could not, however, fail to notice 
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into the sky. With each shell fired 
went the tracer shell. These tracers 
crisscrossed the sky with delicate 
color patterns of almost every shade. 
The ship rocked in the anguish of 
labor as each gun gave birth to an- 
other shell joining the almost in- 
finite number already in the skies. 
The black rings of flak set off the 
color scheme as a woman’s eye pencil 
does her own coloring. 

From ashore the shore batteries, 
now consolidated by our forces, 
added their din as the yellow flashes 
of their guns followed one after an- 
other. Now and again a sudden red 
flash lit the heavens especially bril- 
liantly as one of our shells reached 
the raiders and a plane burst into 
flame. A minute or two later all that 
could be seen of the enemy was the 


. trailing light of a small fire, like a 


skyrocket reaching the end of its 
course. 
Overhead for the hours the attack 
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On “Invasion Day” hundreds of landing craft gathered at a rendezvous off the 
coast of Sicily. An observer stands ready to warn of approaching enemy planes 


the similarity. The red flares which 
lit the sky so brightly were like the 
red and green flames which threw 
their light into the greenery of that 
peaceful park. The whistle of bombs 
released from above and their tre- 
mendous explosions were almost con- 
stant, just as were the rocket explo- 
sions at the end of our celebration. 

An instant after the first bomb fell, 
all our guns opened their maws and 
belched forth red and yellow flame 


endured our aircraft constantly skir- 
mished with the enemy. In the ka- 
leidoscopic colored sky we watched 
dog fight after dog fight till finally 
the enemy was driven off. The sud- 
den quiet and the deep darkness 
were almost oppressive in their con- 
trast. 

Early the next morning I received 
a detail to join a landing barge tak- 
ing a load of high explosives ashore. 
The assignment was far from pleas- 
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ant. From the deck of the ship we 
could see that enemy aircraft were 
back again, concentrating once more 
on the beachheads where we had to 
take this load. That morning it 
seemed to me they were out in far 
larger numbers than ever before. 
Perhaps this was my imagination, I 
can't be sure. I knew that we had to 
run the gauntlet of constant enemy 
attacks from the moment we got clear 
of the defensive power of our own 
ack-ack. I envisioned the results if the 
enemy bombing were successful. 

But that is the Navy. We had a 
job to do. We had to do it. I only 
wanted to get it over with. I hoped it 
would be possible to set our course 
directly for shore and get rid of that 
load. It couldn’t be done. We had to 
zigzag constantly to prevent the en- 
emy bombardiers from geiting an ac- 
curate sight on our boats. As we 
drew close to the beachhead I heaved 
a sigh of relief. A few minutes more 
and that cargo would be on the 
shore. 

That relief lasted but a short time. 
As we neared our landing point the 
beachmaster appeared on the shore. 
He didn’t call us in. He waved us off. 
We couldn’t understand. There we 
were, our small boat crammed to the 
gunwales with high explosives. Above 
us in the sky Axis planes kept up a 
constant bombardment. One near 
miss and we'd all go up in flames. Yet 
the beachmaster didn’t want us to 
land. The opinion we expressed of 
him was far from favorable, I can tell 
you, as our engine idled there not 
far from shore. 

The tide did not let us mark time 
long. It washed us aground. A frantic 
semaphore message from the shore 
read, “Get that boat clear. Stand out 
from shore or get clear of the boat.” 
Something was up. Something seri- 
ous, But we still didn’t know what 
was in the offing. 

The boat coxswain—I was only a 
member of the boat crew now since 
my own landing barge had been lost 
—ordered all but three of us over- 
board. We splashed through the 
water to shore. The beachmaster ex- 
plained why he kept us away. Enemy 
tanks were headed for our beach- 
head. It looked as if they might re- 
take it. I looked back into the hills 
behind the shore. The ugly snouts of 
the big land monsters were plainly 
in view. From their turrets yellow 
flashes gleamed. The thud of shells 


into the water around the stranded 
boat became more noticeable. 

Suddenly the coxswain shouted, 
“She’s afloat.” We heard the rhyth- 
mic put-put of the motor as she 
backed away into deeper water. How 
could we get back aboard? I spotted 
a lone Army “duck” down the beach. 
A few minutes later she chugged out 
alongside our barge. We clambered 
aboard in a hurry. 

All around us splashes from the 
shells fired from the enemy tanks 
sent foam flying skyward. We did not 
stick around. No boat crew ever took 
their vessel away faster than we did 
ours that morning. The enemy might 
become more accurate in his fire. A 
load of high explosives and an enemy 
shell would mix altogether too well 
for our comfort. 

Down the beach toward Scoglitti 
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we scurried. Again we turned the 
nose of our boat beachward. Once 
more a beachmaster motioned us 
away. Things were getting too hot. 
We couldn't stay there. We dared not 
try another landing. We turned tail 
and skittered back toward the ship. 
Not till after we had reached it did 
we learn that our cruisers and de- 
stroyers had opened fire on the ad- 
vancing enemy tanks and had turned 
their vicious attack into headlong 
flight. Once more we piled into our 
barge. This time we landed our 
cargo without a shot’s being fired at 
us. I was mighty glad to say good-by 
to that load of high explosives. 
Aboard ship that night we rested 
peacefully. No attacks came from the 
enemy. The siren and claxon of the 
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general quarters’ alarm did not even 
peep. By morning our air forces had 
driven the enemy from the skies over 
our beachheads. When I went ashore 
the entire trip was made without a 
bomb dropped, an enemy shell fired 
against us. This time we were bent 
on salvage. For the first time I could 
look at the shores of Sicily imper- 
sonally. Back of the shore which ran 
about two hundred feet, green hills, 
somewhat similar to those in parts of 
New Jersey, rose a few hundred feet 
in the air. Orchards dotted the 
countryside. 

While we waited for the material 
we ordered by walkie-talkie from the 
ship, we had time enough to wander 
over the scene where the battles had 
taken place. The Italian pillboxes 
were only shattered shells of mortar 
and plaster, no longer useful for of- 
fense or defense. The barbed wire 
emplacements had been cut and now 
hung lifeless and useless. 

We spent almost all that day on 
our salvage work. When we returned 
to the ship, we towed behind us two 
barges that were ready for use when 
the time would come for the Amer- 
ican forces to make another attack. 

From that day till our ship got un- 
der way the enemy was inactive. No 
longer did we find it necessary to 
steer a zigzag course through bomb 
barrages. Our ears became used again 
to the quietness; explosions were not 
a part now of our daily life. The 
beachheads were ours. We could hear 
only the rumble of gunfire as more 
and more of Sicily fell into Allied 
hands. We ran oil and water and all 
the other gear for our armed forces 
to them as easily as if we were in 
American waters. 

Another day I went to Scoglitti. In 
that little village, almost untouched 
by war, I saw the first group of Ital- 
ian prisoners. Almost all wore broad 
grins. They were pleased to be cap- 
tives. When we started again for the 
States we stopped and picked up Ger- 
man prisoners, The enlisted men 
seemed as docile—almost—as the Ital- 
ians I had seen on the beach at Scog- 
litti. The officers were different. They 
had the typical Nazi attitude. They 
scoffed when we told them Sicily had 
been occupied. They were still the 
master race. Not till Germans of that 
kind have been deposed from power 
can the nations of the world feel free 
of the dread that more wars will 
come to desolate the world. 














hrough Seven Centuries 
In Seventy Years 


By MARION MOLINEAUX 








A distant glimpse of Peking’s famed Bell Tower, built in the thirteenth century 


opay we speak of China as “New 

China,” for we recognize the 
rapid and radical changes that have 
been wrought in her. Only a hun- 
dred years ago she was fighting to 
maintain her age-old policy of isola- 
tion. The final struggle to keep out 


foreigners and foreign ideas began 
with the Opium War of 1840 and 
lasted over twenty years. China lost, 
and by a series of treaties and con- 
ventions came to agreements not 
only with England but also with 
France, Russia, and America. 
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Thereafter she would freely ex- 
change diplomatic relations, open 
ports to trade, allow foreigners to 
travel and Christian missionaries to 
teach anywhere throughout the do- 
main. No longer would her geo- 
grapical barriers of sea and moun- 
tain, her Great Wall, her cultural 
aloofness, shield her in her ancient 
way of life. With increasing rapidity 
the old nation accepted Western in- 
fluences after 1870, and China has 
been accomplishing in the past sev- 
enty years what Europe took seven 
centuries to accomplish. For in these 
last few generations, China has been 
striving for industrialization, for 
conscious national loyalty, for a 
whole new way of life, that will at 
once unite the best of her past with 
the best of modern progress. This 
she is continuing to do now in a 
terrific struggle for her independent 
existence, and her progress is even 
stimulated by that struggle. 

Seven centuries ago Europe was 
starting on a new course. She was 
beginning to emerge from Feudalism 
—a system she had long made her 
own. The feudal society is based on 
small groups, each only slightly 
larger than a family, depending 
upon a lord for protection, adminis- 
tration of justice, and the mainte- 
nance of life itself. These small 
groups coalesced into larger groups, 
each consisting of all the people in 
a certain natural geographical di- 
vision, or all the people speaking 
the same language, or having the 
same social traditions and customs. 
These larger groups became nation- 
conscious and so Europe in the 
course of these centuries gradually 
replaced the feudal system by a 
nationalistic system. New lands were 
discovered, a whole new world was 
opened up. New riches, new inven- 
tions, new philosophies, new reli- 
gions—all worked to make the 
peoples of Europe even more nation- 
conscious. Extreme emphasis on na- 
tional loyalty and on_ industrial 
progress has been a part of the back- 
ground of much of our modern 
progress. But excessive nationalism, 
like too rapid industrialization, has 
given rise to some of our most diffi- 
cult problems. 

China has had no such change 
these seven centuries, nor in fact for 
centuries and centuries before. She 
has been an agricultural country, 
feudal in organization, strong in 
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family unity, static in her culture, 
civilized in her way of life for cen. 
turies before Christ. 

We lose our childish idea of China 
as a backward country of teeming 
millions, poverty-stricken, illiterate, 
and so inferior to us, when we know 
more of her history. China was a 
great nation along with Babylonia 
and Egypt, still later flourishing and 
prosperous when Greece was in her 
glory. By the time of Christ, China 
had built much of her Great Wall 
and her Grand Canal; she had used 
a written language, and possessed a 
highly developed literature and art. 
Centuries later, during the T'ang 
Dynasty (618-907 A.D.), she was 
perhaps the greatest nation in the 
world. She had started printing 
books (the first is dated 868 of our 
calendar) and education had been 
made available to more of her 
people. 

The wise men of China had for 


=. 


Above: Bright young Chinese have gathered together the best radio technicians they could get and are manufacturing ex- 
cellent transmitters and receivers for their armed forces. Below: Ox-carts are still commonly used throughout China 
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centuries before Christ, laid empha- 
sis on the value of education, China 
never had a hereditary aristocracy 
but an educated aristocracy (to 
which everyone could aspire) to rule 
and govern. Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek reminds us of this in calling 
China the “Columbus of Democ- 
racy.” Further, she points out that 
in the clan, the guild, and the vil- 
lage, democratic autonomy has long 
been highly developed. From Peking, 
governors were sent to the provinces, 
but theirs was mostly a policing and 
tax-gathering function. The efficient 
system of guilds regulated trade and 
industry as governments do today, 
and family control was universal and 
strong. 

Thus, China believed that a coun- 
try is best governed which is least 
governed and held on to a feudal 
system which was so satisfactory. To 
the millions of Chinese spread over 
a country larger than ours “Heaven 
is high and the emperor is far away.” 
No strong central authority and like- 
wise no strong national feeling ever 
existed in China—even in the golden 
ages that occurred again and again. 
The sumptuous court of Kublai 
Khan (igth Century) of which 
Marco Polo wrote, and the famous 
Ming Dynasty of the seventeenth 
century, left the Chinese millions 
unchanged. 

We can well ask what has kept 
China the same for nearly three 
thousand years—when again and 
again floods, famine, pestilence de- 
vastated her—when so often she was 
overrun, seemingly conquered. 


HE answer seems to be in the 
people themselves; because 
China never had a strong, central 
government, never could she resist 
much militarily. She even lacked 
what we usually consider so neces- 
sary—strong national feeling. The 
universal written language, the an- 
cient traditions and customs would 
not have been enough to keep the 
Chinese spirit unconquered against 
such impacts as were endured. 
The Chinese are a most virile 
people. They have the zest for life 
and the keen appreciation of every- 
thing that only the very. childlike 
and the very wise possess. A New 
York Times correspondent now in 
Chungking writes of them as “a smil- 
ing people” (this, when Chungking 
was “the most bombed city in the 


world’). Chinese power of endur- 
ance challenges our understanding. 
They are a patient people, tolerant, 
humorous—in part naturally, and in 
large part because of their philos- 
ophy of life. 

She has, therefore, resisted change 
by a sort of internal or mental re- 
sistance, and held to her identical 
way of life all these centuries. She 
has been strong in emphasis on 
values which we of the West, in a 
measure of self-delusion, find hard 
to understand. Perhaps we have been 
underrating the Chinese. Like chil- 
dren with a new discovery, we have 
overemphasized the value of our 
scientific progress and forgotten in- 
ner peace of mind, which has always 
been an ideal of Chinese culture. 
Despite poverty and the lack of 
scientific improvements, the average 
Chinese has led a wholesome life. 
He has been happy to “walk in trod- 
den paths” with intelligence and 
goodness. 

But now he is forced from his 
centuries-old way of life. Europeans 
have thrust themselves into China 
in ever-increasing numbers this past 
hundred years. And the Chinese have 
come to know them, The good ones 
brought Christianity and the bene- 
fits of science; but so many foisted 
upon them outrage upon outrage 
that the expression “foreign devil” 
was justified. Indeed the Chinese did 
not like foreigners. Sporadic out- 
bursts against them occurred period- 
ically up until very recent years. For- 
eign influence has been felt with in- 
creasing pressure, causing the old 
nation to awaken to the need and 
desire for industrial development 
and conscious national loyalty. 

The Japanese aggression, begun in 
1895 and continued intermittently 
since then, has been a sharp stimulus 
to these peaceful people, forcing 
them into entirely new attitudes as 
defensive measures. The Chinese are 
shifting from their feudalism, from 
their intensive family life, to take 
on more and more our western ideas 
of national patriotism and mechan- 
ical industrialization. Just as rapidly 
as China has seen progress from the 
ox-cart to the airplane, so she has 
been accomplishing a transforma- 
tion in her intellectual outlook and 
in her ancient way of life, these last 
seventy years. 

China had contact with Commu- 
nism twenty years ago during the 
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time when Sun Yat-sen was at the 
head of the government, Because to 
her impoverished peasants, Commu- 
nism seemed a plausible program 
for economic betterment, thousands 
were enthused and even many of 
Sun Yat-sen’s followers leaned to- 
ward Red propaganda. 


HIANG KAtlSHEK halted. He 

knew, and the Chinese peo- 
ple were convinced, that higher eco- 
nomic standards, education of the 
people, and industrial progress could 
be better attained by adhering to 
the finest Chinese ideals—the ancient 
virtues which Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek insists are best for the Chinese 
people. She has translated them as 
propriety (that which gives the poor- 
est uneducated Chinese his polite- 
ness, his serenity); loyalty (here the 
new idea of national loyalty is 
added to the ancient family loyalty) ; 
integrity (how often have we not ad- 
mired the honesty of these people) ; 
and lastly, honor (the spur to true 
greatness). 

Today, the Chinese are still a con- 
fident people. Their inner strength 
has seen them through six years of 
powerful Japanese aggression. De- 
spite all odds, they are cheerful and 
hopeful. Gigantic numbers of people 
are pouring into the interior of 
China away from Japanese-held 
coastal areas, bringing new-progres- 
sive ideas along with their harassing 
problems. Our missionaries are most 
alert to the keenness of the suffering 
and eager to aid both physically and 
spiritually. The time is most oppor- 
tune—with the crying needs on every 
side throughout the vast country—to 
show by action as well as word the 
inspiring truths of Christianity. 

Moreover, our missionaries are 
stimulated by the intelligence and 
sterling character of these people 
whose culture has been so idealistic. 
It is not surprising that priests and 
religious continue at their posts. 
They would have us also understand 
the tremendous importance of these 
days in the New China that is aris- 
ing. While America is giving of her 
industrial output to drive back the 
Japanese aggression and is continu- 
ing to aid China scientifically and 
economically with typical American 
generosity, so Catholic America 
should be even more eager to give 
of “the true riches”—which only the 
Church can bestow. 








Postwar Europe 


7” A previous article, ““The West 
and Russia” (August, 1943), I 
sought to define the essential prob- 
lem in the impending business of 
making a secure peace for the world. 
That problem was stated to be the 
organization, by powers respecting 
law and rights, of a global belt of 
lands and peoples, of seaways and 
airways. The belt crosses the North 
Atlantic to Europe, runs through the 
Mediterranean to the Near and 
Middle East, continues over the In- 
dian Ocean and the densely popu- 
lated regions of South Asia to Malaya 
and the East Indies, skirts coastal 
China to the Japanese islands, and 
then fans out over the Pacific to the 
United States and Panama. 

We saw too, in the previous article, 
that the experience of both world 
wars of this century indicates that 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
France are unable to hold this global 
highway against German or German- 
Japanese attack, without the military 
alliance of Russia, which is, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann has recently stated, 
“Our potential friend behind our 
potential enemies.” 

Now the way to a peace of security 
(as distinguished from a momentary 
ideological triumph followed by re- 
currence of anarchy) lies in organiz- 
ing Europe and Asia in such fashion 
as to preclude the possibility—for as 
far ahead as the longest vision can 
see—of renewed efforts by Germany, 
or Japan, or both, to capture control 
of the world’s great artery. How can 
that purpose be realized? Let us at- 
tempt now to answer the German or 
European half of the question, re- 
serving the other half for a sub- 
sequent article. 

A full answer, of course, is im- 
possible at present because we do not 
yet know what elements will exist 
for reconstructing the international 
European order. Some _ political 
bodies struck down by the Germans 
have only been stunned and will re- 
vive; that can be said with certainty 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
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gium, continental France, Poland, 
and Greece. But other states may 
have been killed beyond hope of res- 
urrection. The identity of Austria, 
as a petty state of the 1919 system, 
has perhaps been wholly absorbed in 
the larger life of the Reich; so that 
if Austria reappears when the Nazi 
flood recedes, it may be as a mere 
segment of decomposing Germany 
rather than as a political organism 
with a will for independent exist- 
ence. 

We shall also have to await the 
day of liberation to find out if 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are 
really coherent political entities. We 
know well enough that Czechs hate 
Germans, but we know too that the 
Czechoslovak state fell apart from 
sources of internal disunion as well 
as from Hitler’s blows. The Slovaks 
deserted the Czechs in 1939 as the 
Czechs deserted the Austrian Ger- 
mans in 1918; and although for for- 
tune’s sake Slovakia may bolt back 
again into the arms of the Czechs, 
the prospect of a cordial welcome in 
an equal alliance is hardly good. 

In Yugoslavia the Serb-Croat feud 
is so bitter one can hardly imagine 
that state rising again save as a Ser- 
bian military power holding Croatia 
as a conquered province. The Croats, 
who fought loyally for Austria from 
1914 to 1918 and then switched over 
to Serbia, did not fight at all to main- 
tain the synthetic Yugoslav state. 
They will not be readily forgiven by 
their racial kinsmen in Bosnia and 
Old Serbia. In any event the Yugo- 
slav kingdom, should it be restored, 
will be a frankly Serbian thing. 

Other x-guantities in the Euro- 
pean political problem are the Bal- 
tic republics whose pre-1939 political 
and economic leaders have been 
“liquidated,” some by the Russians 
and others by the Germans. We can 
neither tell what the popular in- 
stincts here will be, nor say what 
arrangements will be satisfactory to 
the U.S.S.R. Much will surely de- 
pend on the settlement of the Ger- 
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man and Polish questions and the 
degree to which Communist ideolog- 
ical imperialism may influence Rus- 
sian policy. 

The most important of the un- 
known elements in Europe's prob- 
lem lie hidden in the Axis Powers 
themselves. When the Kaiser ab- 
dicated in 1918, the Reich's army, 
police, bureaucracy, courts, the states 
of the federal union, and the great 
units of German economy, continued 
to exist, But in the last ten years all 
this structure has been so revolution- 
ized, so intertwined with Nazi Party 
organization, and so corrupted or 
emasculated, that the Nazi collapse 
may well mean Germany’s dissolu- 
tion. The people, dazed and emptied, 
may display no political impulse of a 
positive character but only a baffling 
indifference to whatever measures 
are taken by the occupying powers. 

Italy may be headed toward a 
similar abyss of political death, be- 
cause the Italian state also lacks the 
sustenance of a long tradition. But 
whereas the collapse of Hitler’s 
regime must leave a gaping void in 
Germany, the Savoy monarchy may 
survive the Fascist catastrophe and 
provide a center of loyalty and polit- 
ical continuity. Deprived of Ger- 
many’s support Italy is not a menace 
to the world’s peace. And although it 
would be an error to conceive Italy 
as a mere tool of the Nazis without 
responsibility for her own actions, it 
would be a still greater error to pro- 
mote that state’s dissolution. If the 
Germans should want to revert to 
the pre-1866 federation, no good 
would be served in preventing it; 
but the Kingdom of Italy and the 
House of Savoy are useful elements 
for European reconstruction, and 
strong efforts should be made to sal- 
vage them. 

The same is true of Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and to a lesser extent of 
Rumania. These satellites of the 
Nazi Reich, including Croatia and 
Slovakia, should not be conceived as 
objects for “democracy” to conquer 
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or strongholds of criminality to be 
punished, but as usable stones for a 
new European edifice of peace. 

But assuming now the survival of 
both the Reich and Italy as integral 
political bodies, how shall we deal 
with them? The first consideration, 
surely, is that sufficient power to pre- 
vent aggression be massed against the 
Germans on all sides. On the west 
this means the revival of France as 
a great power, the restoration of all 
Atlantic seaboard states now held by 
the Germans, and the organization of 
these, together with Spain and Por- 
tugal, in strong defensive alliance 
with Great Britain and the United 
States, The ancient British policy of 
maintaining the independence of 
Belgium, Holland, and Portugal, 
should become the common policy 
of an Atlantic alliance, led by the 
United States, Britain, and France, 
and should be extended to the en- 
tire oceanic littoral of Europe. This 
alliance should be implemented by 
specific obligations for the mainten- 
ance of armed forces and the use of 
strategic bases. A similar regional 
pact, but of fewer signatories (the 
United States, for example, need 


have no part in it) ought to be made 
for the Baltic under the lead and 
guarantee of the 1942 Russo-British 
alliance, and with specific assignment 
of defensive responsibilities. 
Obviously such pacts should ex- 
clude the Reich, and indeed what- 
ever annexations of German terri- 
tory may be needed for defensive 
arrangements ought to be made, 
since it would be a mere repetition 
of folly to permit the Wilsonian 
principle of nationality politics, 
which served the Nazi cause so well 
from 1933 to 1939, to obstruct prac- 
tical measures for organizing security. 
Moreover, Germany merits punish- 
ment as a state, even as individual 
Nazi criminals merit the chastise- 
ment in store for them from their 
own people and those whom they 
have outraged. You punish a state by 
diminishing its size, by disarming it, 
by making it disgorge its spoils and 
pay compensation for its misdeeds. 
All this should be visited upon the 
Reich, for there is no more justice in 
a soft peace than there is wisdom in 
a peace of vengeance. And indeed ex- 
perience plainly shows that a Greater 
German Reich is incompatible with 
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the peace and liberty of European 
nations; it must therefore be dimin- 
ished, although as rapidly as pos- 
sible its people should be given op- 
portunity to share in the fruits of 
European economic, social, and polit- 
ical recovery. 


In the Mediterranean another 
great regional security pact will be 
needed, and to this the United States, 
which surely will retain air bases in 
Africa, ought to be a signatory. We 
and our British allies today control 
this vital section of the world’s great 
artery, and it can hardly be doubted 
that we shall remain importantly 
present there. A wise move would be 
for Britain and America, with due 
regard for the interests of France and 
Spain, to take the lead in organizing 
a Mediterranean alliance including 
all the littoral states and also Rus- 
sia. 

This means a place for Italy, and 
indeed it will be wise to deal lenient- 
ly with the Italians in order to con- 
vince them that their true interests 
lie not in seeking to loot their Medi- 
terranean neighbors but in guard- 
ing the Alpine passes against the in- 
cursion of the Germans. The first 
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purpose of the pact should be to pre- 
vent the assertion of German power 
in the Mediterranean, and Italy's 
function here is vital. As a mere 
United Nations’ protectorate she 
cannot discharge it; if she is first 
punished by the victors and then ex- 
cluded from their councils, she will 
not discharge it. Italians should be 
made to feel that they have been 
rescued and liberated rather than 
conquered. It will be right enough to 
force them out of the Dodecanese, 
Nice, Savoy, Corsica, Albania, and 
every foot of Greek territory; but 
nothing can be gained for the good 
cause by keeping their flag down 
permanently in Tripolitania and 
Libya, or by annihilating their posi- 
tion in the Adriatic. Italy has a right 
to membership in Mediterranean 
political society, and it will be wise 
to respect that right in order to gain 
her willing collaboration in arrang- 
ing the affairs of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 


r is in these regions that the great- 
I est problems and perils will con- 
front the peacemakers, for here is 
not only the great melange of jealous 
and hostile tribes but also the arena 
of likely collision between Russia’s 
interests and those of the Western 
Powers. It seems a certainty that Rus- 
sia will demand the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian republics for 
her Soviet system; that she will resist 
any interference with her own will 
in drawing a frontier with Poland, 
and that she will insist on incor- 
porating Bessarabia in the Molda- 
vian Republic. Further, it is not im- 
probable that Russia will desire to 
make a quasi-protectorate treaty with 
Poland; and of course she may want 
to dictate the general character of the 
whole Central and Eastern European 
settlement. If Moscow is opposed in 
these purposes, trouble can be created 
for the Western Powers in Asia. 

Undoubtedly we shall have to bar- 
gain with Russia, and it may not be 
easy. But we should be bold in the 
negotiations because our position— 
that is, the British-American position 
—will be stronger than Russia’s. Be- 
fore the present war we underesti- 
mated Soviet power; we ought not 
to make the opposite error when the 
war ends; for Russia has been ter- 
ribly wounded and without our aid 
she could not have kept up the fight. 
It ought not to be forgotten that if 


Russia has again saved our lives, as 
well as her own, we helped her do 
it. Moreover, the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe will instinctively 
look for Western support against the 
Russian embrace, since not even the 
Nazi tyranny has dispelled the rooted 
fear of Muscovy that has existed here 
for centuries. 

The art of dealing successfully 
with Rusisa will be to oppose her in 
some matters while appeasing her in 
others, so that the net result may be 
that she supports the peace in Eu- 
rope without having dictated it. We 
should demand that Russia meet 
reasonable Polish desires in the fron- 
tier question and allow Poland a free 
hand to join a Central European 
federation that can guard Europe 
against the revival of German power. 

We should look also for the re- 
crudescence of those forces, habits, 
and impulses which once sustained 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire as Eu- 
rope’s guardian, in the Alps, on the 
Bohemian plain, and in the upper 
valleys of the Danube, Elbe, and 
Oder, against Prussia and Pan-Ger- 
manism. Here a strong federal body 
should be formed by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia (or preferably Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Slovakia), Hungary, 
Austria, and Croatia. Such a union 
might well include Rumania unless 
Russia strongly objected, and eco- 
nomic relations of special intimacy 
might profitably be established be- 
tween it and Italy; certainly such 
economic interdependence is a 
matter of long standing. If federal 
citizenship were established in this 
union the nationality question could 
be lifted from the international to 
the constitutional sphere of negotia- 
tion, and this one-time discordant 
and polyglot community might find 
new coherent strength in a common 


fiscal policy, a unified economic area, . 


and the mission of standing guard 
against Germanism on the one hand 
and an overweening Soviet Republic 
on the other. 

Such a union would probably have 
Russian approval. It would give bal- 
ance to the general constitution of 
Europe by filling the void created in 
1918 by the dissolution of the Habs- 
burg Empire. That void, which 
proved an open highway for the re- 
vived German Drang nach Osten, 
was the weakest spot in the European 
system of 1919-1939. 

But of course, if we are to achieve 
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some such statesmanlike arrangement 
there will have to be a curbing or 
restraining of overzealous ideologists, 
The Russians will have to abstain 
from propagating Communism, and 
the Western Powers will have to 
deny themselves the spiritual luxury 
of imposing “democratic” schemes of 
government. An _ anti-Fascist ven- 
geance upon Hungary will have to 
be sacrificed, and the Serbs will have 
to be invited to abandon Croatia. 
These latter would be well advised 
to find compensation in recovering 
their lands taken by the Bulgars, 
in dividing Albania (an artificial 
state) with Greece, and joining with 
Greece and Turkey to create a Bal- 
kan-Aegean-Anatolian confederation. 
Such a union, inclusive of Bulgaria, 
could join with the Central Euro- 
pean union, with Rumania and with 
Russia, to re-establish the old inter- 
national regulation of the Danube. 
Unless it foolishly strove to set itself 
as a barrier against Russia in the 
Black Sea and the Aegean, it would 
probably have Russian approval. 


N™ these are the outlines of a 
settlement that would have the 
merits of raising the European pol- 
itical constitution from the mire of 
tribalistic nationalism, of moderat- 
ing the passions of revolution and 
revenge, of avoiding a dangerous 
quarrel between Russia and the 
Western Powers, of building peace 
on historical realities and relation- 
ships, of enlisting our enemies as 
potential friends, of curbing the Ger- 
mans and securing the safety of the 
great highway that connects the At- 
lantic and Indian oceans. 

If a system approximating this 


_could be crowned by establishing a 


general Council of Europe, as Mr. 
Churchill has suggested, a way would 
be open to bring a chastised Ger- 
many back into international society. 
A high degree of political security 
would result, and with that would 
come economic recovery. Perhaps 
there would be neither very much 
“democracy” nor very much “Com- 
munism,” but civil liberty and con- 
stitutional government would have a 
chance to grow again. Then indeed 
another generation, drawing some 
wisdom from the crimes and follies 


of the last thirty years, might ex- . 


perience the revival of the glories of 
Europe and share the fruits of peace 
in a new world order. 
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bye and coincidence helped 
make Leo Thomas Crowley 
what he is today—director of the 
Office of Economic Warfare, United 
States Alien Property Custodian, 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Crisis played the 
major part, but coincidence helped. 

But behind the numerous titles 
showing service to his nation is an 
equally impressive record of service 
to the Catholic Church. Crowley is 
a Knight of Columbus, was made by 
Pope Pius XI a Knight of Saint 
Gregory, and has been awarded an 
honorary degree by a large Catholic 
university for service to his Church. 

Back in 1933 and 1934, America 
was facing a terrible crisis on the 
home front. Its causes were many, 
and it was a real crisis. One of the 
fields in which it was particularly 
acute was banking. 

Many banks were forced to close 
their doors. They couldn’t pay their 
depositors without sacrificing values 
in their loans and investments. 

Something had to be done. So, 
President Roosevelt started looking 
around for a strong man to run the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which had been created by the 
Banking Act of 1933. 

About this time, another gover- 
nors’ conference was being held in 
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Leo Thomas Crowley, the President’s star trouble shooter and peacemaker 


Washington to see what could be 
done to alleviate the pressure of a 
bad situation. Representing the 
State of Wisconsin was the gover- 
nor’s aide, white-haired, shy, dis- 
tinguished Leo T. Crowley, head 
of the Wisconsin Banking Review 
Board. 

The President had a chance. to 
talk to this Catholic bachelor after 
one of the sessions and took a great 
liking to him. Perhaps Crowley was 
the man to head the FDIC. 

Crowley had been northwest re- 
gional administrator of the Farm 
Credit Administration with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. In this post, it 
was his job to supply the funds 
necessary to keep the many farms in 
the middle northwest in operation. 
The success of his job meant keep- 
ing people on the farm, working 
and not joining the many unem- 


ployed in the cities. He did his job 
well. So Franklin Roosevelt called 
him to Washington as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 

That was his beginning in the 
service of the United States Govern- 
ment. His own beginning is equally 
interesting. 

A very small town in the heart of 
Wisconsin’s farming country named 
Milton Junction—called a wide 
space in the road by his friends— 
was Crowley’s birthplace on August 
15, 1889. He was educated in the 
town’s little country school and 
worked whenever he got a chance. 

Soon he went to the State’s cap- 
ital, Madison, and at twenty-one be- 
came a clerk in the General Paper 
and Supply Company. When he was 
only twenty-three, he was named 
president of that firm. He devoted 


The new head of the Office of Economic Warfare is 


a man on whom the President relies when the situa- 


tion calls for exceptional administrative ability 
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his evenings to studying at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. At twenty- 
nine, he was president of the State 
Bank of Wisconsin. He has also 
owned and run a wholesale grocery 
house, a chain of grocery stores, and 
an oil-distributing company. 

From 1924-29, Crowley was Madi- 
son’s Board of Health president. It 
was during this time that he became 
interested in hospitals. He was able 
to perform many works of public 
welfare in his indefatigable way. 

Crowley is solely responsible for 
raising the funds necessary to build 
St. Mary’s Hospital, run by a relig- 
ious order. For his many services to 
the Church and principally for his 
work with Catholic institutions, 
Pope Pius XI made him a Knight of 
St. Gregory, one of the highest hon- 
ors that the Church can pay to a 
layman. 

In the citation given at the time, 
His Holiness said, “You have proven 
your fidelity by your outstanding 
deeds and your faithfulness toward 
religion,” and, “You are a very ex- 
cellent Catholic man and very de- 
serving of honor because of works of 
Christian charity .. . especially your 
generosity toward Catholic schools 
and parishes and also toward St. 
Mary’s Hospital and Academy of 
the Sacred Heart.” 

Last year, Crowley was awarded 
an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
by Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee. The university said he was 
“endowed with a genius for admin- 
istration which he has devoted to 
the service of his Church and his 
State.” Crowley, his citation states, 
“by his eminent integrity and out- 
standing ability has won the confi- 
dence of his fellow Americans in 
administrative offices of deep re- 
sponsibility.” 

Before he came to Washington, 
Crowley was an important figure in 
midwestern politics. He was respon- 
sible for lining up many of the votes 
that the President received out there 
in 1940. He has twice refused the 
chairmanship of the Democratic 
National Committee in the last 
three years. 

Not only did the FDIC under 
Crowley have to sell many banks on 
the importance and practical value 
of being insured at a time when peo- 
ple had lest confidence in the great 


American institution of banking; it © 


had to examine the many banks that 


were rapidly joining up. Also, it had 
to liquidate the assets of many of its 
new members because they were not 
able to remain solvent under the ex- 
treme pressure of the times. 

The FDIC now boasts in its ten 
years of existence a surplus of $350,- 
000,000—a high tribute to effective 
administration. 

As the government increased in 
size under the New Deal, so rose 
Crowley in his capacity as trouble 
shooter for the President. Actually 
how many times he was called on, 
no one knows. But the fact is that 
when the White House is closed to 
many Cabinet officials, executive 
aides, and members of the Congress, 
the welcome mat still is spread when 
Leo Crowley drives up before the 
executive mansion. 


ASHINGTON observers know that 
when disputes arose between 
the Treasury Department and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and 
any or all of the others, it was Leo 
Crowley who moved in quietly and 
unassumingly to hear the sides of 
the disputes and as the President’s 
personal representative, settle them. 
A dispute involving two Cabinet 
officials—the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Attorney General—on the 
handling of alien property arose and 
had to be settled. It was. By execu- 
tive order in March 1942, the Presi- 
dent established the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian and Leo Crow- 
ley was named the Alien Property 
Custodian of the United States. 

In this post, Crowley and his staff 
of eleven hundred accountants, 
economists, attorneys, and investi- 
gators, have the job of seizing, 
administering, liquidating or oper- 
ating in the United States and posses- 
sions all enemy business enterprises, 
patents, copyrights, trademarks, 
property under supervision of courts, 
real estate, and personal property. 
This property constitutes an un- 
known portion of the $8,600,000,000 
assets owned by nationals of Axis 
and Axis-occupied countries in this 
country. What Crowley doesn’t con- 
trol is cash, bullion, and portfolio 
securities, which are frozen for the 
duration by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Patents are one of the most impor- 
tant things that the Alien Property 
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Custodian can seize. They represent 
the results of hours of painstaking 
labor by highly trained and skilled 
German and other foreign scientists. 

The Alien Property Custodian 
has vested about 40,000 patents and 
patent applications to date. This is 
nearly four times the number seized 
during the last war. Then, it was the 
policy of the custodian to sell seized 
patents. In this war, patents will not 
be sold. Licenses are being granted 
to American firms on a royalty-free, 
nonexclusive basis for the life of the 
patents. 

Property of many different kinds 
comes into Crowley’s hands. As cus- 
todian, he owns a $65,000,000 dye 
and film corporation; an office build- 
ing in San Francisco; several apart- 
ment houses in New York; the copy- 
right on Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
which up to this year yielded more 
than $30,000; carloads of steel and 
other strategic materials; a brewery; 


homes; farm lands; in fact, nearly . 


everything imaginable. 

One of Crowley’s fundamental 
ideas is service. This is seen in his 
work in Catholic hospitals and the 
patent policy that he adopted. In a 
letter to the President, outlining 
what would be done with the vested 
patents Crowley wrote: 

“We are dedicating these patents 
to the service of American labor, 
American industry, and the consum- 
ing public. There are many oppor- 
tunities here for the small business 
man to obtain the use of processes 
which will help him convert his 
plant to war production, and to 
establish a sound business in the 
postwar world. The permanent val- 
ue of this program will depend to 
a large extent on the willingness 
and the ability of American indus- 
try to put these patents to work and 
the diligence with which American 
brains and skill are used to improve 
and develop these inventions so 
that they will become vital forces in 
the new world.” 

Crowley again emerged as a great 
peacemaker when he was named di- 
rector of the Office of Economic 
Warfare—the new agency for all mat- 
ters dealing with foreign economics. 

Recently Vice President Wallace 
and Secretary of Commerce Jones 
engaged in a verbal free-for-all over 
America’s economic warfare against 
the Axis overseas. Economic warfare 
is important. Its principal function 
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is to get vitally needed supplies for 
America’s war effort, to keep sup- 
plies and war materials from getting 
into Axis hands, even if we don't 
need them, and to keep control of 
our exports and imports in wartime. 

The President put the abolished 
Board of Economic Warfare headed 
by Wallace and four corporations 
dealing with foreign economic pur- 
chases, formerly under Jones, into 
the Office of Economic Warfare and 
put Leo T. Crowley in charge. 

In 1939, Crowley was elected 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company—a mammoth utility hold- 
ing company which owns properties 
in twenty states and Mexico. He 
offered to resign from the FDIC but 
the President wouldn’t let him. 
Since he joined Standard, Crowley 
has accepted no salary for his Gov- 
ernment services. Now, with his new 
duties in economic warfare, he has 
taken a leave of absence from his 
$50,000-a-year utility post. 

Bachelor Crowley neither smokes 
nor drinks—sinus trouble made him 
stop years ago. He does, however, 
chew on unlighted cigars. In his 
office in the National Press Building, 
a large “no smoking” sign hangs on 
his wall as does an autographed pic- 
ture of Jesse Jones (considered by 
Washington observers as a_ good 
omen) . 


OCIALLY, Crowley is considered 

by many as a recluse. But his 
friends, and frequently their wives, 
dine with him at the Army and 
Navy Club, a few blocks from his 
apartment, or in the Mayflower 
Hotel, where he maintains his 
Washington residence. There are 
many who wish they could claim 
the personal-friend status with 
Crowley. It is generally from this 
group that the social recluse tag 
comes. However, his friends know 
him to be a warm, genuinely sympa- 
thetic, understanding, and humane 
gentleman who could easily fit New- 
man’s famed definition. 

Crowley comes from a large fam- 
ily. He has four sisters and four 
brothers. The Crowley clan has a 
noteworthy loyalty—his brothers all 
work in the family business enter- 
prises and his sisters maintain his 
large, English-style house that bor- 
ders a park in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Since his father’s death when he was 


in school, he has been the manager 
of the family. 

Whenever Crowley can spare the 
week end, he’s off for a rest in Wis- 
consin. But before he goes, he fills 
his bag with toys, dolls, books, and 
candy for his seventeen nephews and 
nieces. No wonder Uncle Leo is their 
favorite uncle. 

Crowley works hard and sleeps ten 
hours a night. He spends his eve- 
nings at social (his kind, not Wash- 
ingion’s) or business dinners. He 
plays bridge occasionally, poker at 
times, and upon occasions a rather 
unorthodox kind of rummy. He can’t 
sit through a movie, but reads most 
of the new books on the war and 
politics and goes through five or six 
newspapers each day and most of 
the current magazines. He seldom 


plays golf and never more than nine . 


holes at a time. 

Crowley wears only blue or gray 
tailored, double-breasted suits, of 
which he has many. His ties add a 
gay though tasteful note to his other- 
wise quiet costumes. He usually 
wears a pearl-gray, Knox hat, bought 
from a Washington haberdasher 
several at a time. Before the days of 
rationing he gave his size nine shoes 
to one of his colored messengers 
when they showed signs of needing 
repair. 

On Sundays, Crowley has confer- 
ences as early as seven-thirty in the 
morning. But they never prevent his 
appearance at the ten o'clock Mass 
at Washington’s red-brick, massive 
St. Matthew's Cathedral. He is es- 
corted to the same pew on the cen- 
ter aisle each week by the head 
usher, clad in morning clothes, who 
during the week is an auditor in 
Crowley's FDIC. Crowley’s head of 
snowy-white hair is seen at the Com- 
munion rail each Sunday. Although 
now he has little time to participate 
in their activities, he is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus. 

In answering a question on the 
subject, Crowley said, ““The impres- 
sion that Catholics, as such, are dis- 
criminated against in governmental 
service is absurd. Innumerable posts 
of high importance are held by mem- 
bers of our faith in both State and 
Federal governments. There is no 
bar against their placement, there 
is no limit to the posts they may 
reach, save their own limitations. 

“It seems to me that the Federal 
service offers an excellent career for 
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the right sort of young man or wom- 
an,” Crowley added. “Besides a rea- 
sonable measure of financial secur- 
ity, pleasant surroundings and work- 
ing conditions, it provides a real op- 
portunity to contribute construc- 
tively to better government and a 
better world.” 


HIs top-notch government official 

believes that a Catholic educa- 
tion is important. Asked what he 
would tell a young person who was 
wondering where to go to school, 
he answered, “I would earnestly urge 
him to select a Catholic school in 
order that he may take advantage of 
the great spiritual values which are 
available to him. He will thus further 
solidify the foundation upon which 
he can build a life of peace and hap- 
piness, both spiritually and materi- 
ally. To my mind, there can be no 
better training for the battle of life 
than that which teaches the duty and 
the responsibility we owe to God and 
to Country.” 

Not only does Crowley believe in 
getting a Catholic education. He 
feels that the man who doesn’t make 
religion an active part of his life is 
missing a great deal. 

“As an American citizen whose 
fortune it has been to be thrust into 
the very midst of public affairs in the 
last few years,” he said, “I have ob- 
served certain convictions, held by 
many men in public life. Perhaps 
the deepest of these concerns reli- 
gion. Theirs is the strong faith that 
if we, the American people, were 
more conscious of our responsibil- 
ities to God, we would be more con- 
scious of our responsibilities toward 
one another. We would realize more 
fully the fact that under God we be- 
long to one another and that we 
are each and every one of us our 
brother’s keeper. Without strong 
faith in a Creator, it would seem that 
men tend to make themselves gods 
in their own right and to acquire 
a sense of values that is rooted 
and founded in their own selfish 
interests.” 

That Leo Thomas Crowley, from 
humble origins, rose to a high posi- 
tion in American government, and 
still is of major service to the Cath- 
olic Church, is high tribute to him as 
a man, to the America that breeds 
such men, and to the Church that 
inspires such men. 









pp was the difficult, the dan- 
gerous August. Kathleen’s fiancé, 
Captain Joe Polaski of the Marines, 


was reported missing in action. 
Grandpa Casey fell ill, very ill. Then 
came Aunt Ethel. 


Aunt Ethel was a personage, a 
widow and wealthy. She looked and 
she spoke like that; like a matron 
who sent to New York for her clothes, 
and despised the New Deal and all 
its works. A realist, Aunt Ethel, and 
the family chief of staff. 

That first day when she came, 
Grandpa weakly pretended sleep. 
Heard her then in the living room 
assuming command, telling Kathleen 
brisk firmness, “I knew this 
would happen. The way that man 
has abused his liver.” 

Kathleen’s low troubled murmur. 
Phen Ethel again. “Don’t attempt to 
me, child. I know your 
grandfather of old.” 

[t was not Grandpa’s liver, but his 
heart that was tired. No matter. Lis- 
now in his bed, relaxed 


with 


dex elve 


tening 


against his piled pillows, he smiled, 
a gentle smile and forgiving. For 
Grandpa was, and was firmly re- 





solved to stay, in a state of grace. His 
silver beads on his bedside table, 
with the cup for his teeth, and from 
Kathleen’s bookstore, The Corpse 
With Two Faces. 

Now with conscious and careful 
virtue, “The woman means well,” 
Grandpa murmured, and he thought 
good thoughts. His little room, clean 
as a pin it was, and shining, the way 
his Kathleen kept it. The ruffled cur- 
tains were like driven snow, blowing 
in from the afternoon breeze, where 
the windows opened to the green and 
restless elms. Very fortunate he was, 
and blessed surely, safe while he 
lived, with his own little home and 
his own Kathleen. 

But that Ethel was at it again. On 
the finances now. About his insur- 
ance. A self-righteous voice and as- 
sured. “If I know your grandfather, 
child, and I do, he’s turned the policy 
in long since for cash.” 

As if Ethel’s words were crumbs in 
the bed, Grandpa stirred with dis- 
comfort. “Wouldn’t she think of 
that? The suspicious mind of her!” 
Grandpa sighed deeply. And the 
maddening thing was, the woman 
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was right. “Never mind. Sticks and 
stones can break my bones, but 
names can never hurt me,” he told 
himself firmly, and smiled again-— 
weakly. 

He turned his eyes to the window, 
to the tossing green leaves and the 
blue sky beyond, like the Virgin’s 
robe. He would think now of higher 
things, retreat from insurance and 
worldly affairs. But Ethel’s voice fol- 
lowed, “Fortunately, child, I’m nota 
Casey. I’ve always believed in being 
prepared. Now there’s plenty of 
room for him in my plot in Hing- 
ham. And a simple granite stone, I'll 
see to that.” 

Alas for human frailty. As though 
jabbed with a pin, Grandpa sat 
straight up. “Do. you hear me, 
woman,” he roared, “I'll bury you 
yet!” 

There was a pause of shocked si- 
lence. Then Ethel said firmly, “His 
poor mind isn’t right. It’s a mercy 
I’ve come, the way I can handle 
him.” 

Grandpa closed his eyes and prayed 
for help. He got it, too, Soon his 
Kathleen came with lemonade in a 
tall glass. A slim girl, Kathleen, with 
a delicate face, with dark, sad eyes, 
and a sweet, curving mouth—that 
pressed now his forehead gently. 
“I’m a Casey, too,” she whispered. 

And Grandpa beamed. Insurance, 
was it? Well, Katie was his, and what 
better? His eyes loved her, and his 
voice. “Don’t be brooding, child,” he 
said softly. “Your Joe will come 
back. Wait and see.” Grandpa’s mind 
didn’t wander. It just made broad 
jumps. “Give me my detective book,” 
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Young love may laugh at locksmiths, 
but it wasn’t a locked door that stood 


between Kathleen and Joe. Grandpa 


the 


Casey was 


Then 


voice was strange. 


unwilling barrier 


her face changed. Her 
She cried 


out, and a glory was on her face. 
“Joe! Oh, Joe! Where are you?” 


he said briskly, “and my glasses.” 
Then bold and loud, to be heard in 
the living room, “And tell your Aunt 
Ethel she can leave you her dia- 
monds.” 

That evening getting supper, Aunt 
Ethel took Kathleen in hand. She 
was fond of Kathleen, and possessive; 
justly so, for it was her checks that 
had put the child through her last 
year in Trinity. 

The Casey kitchen was a pleasant, 
small place; with the late sun bright 
on the copper pans, with the noble 
white icebox at work with a cheerful, 
low humming; with one rose in a 
glass on the breakfast-nook table, 
and the little bird on the kettle get- 
ting ready to whistle. The salad was 
fixed and waiting, lettuce of jade, 
old gold of carrots, and the radishes 
like giant rubies. The chicken for 
Grandpa was getting fragrant, and 
Aunt Ethel in an apron was vigor- 
ously whipping cream. 

“I must get you an electric mixer,” 


she said, and turned her small wheel, 
frowning. 

Kathleen was setting two places in 
the breakfast. nook, her eyes far 
away, and her sweet, curving mouth, 
sad now with her thinking. That last 
night Joe had sat here by the win- 
dow; too big for the breakfast nook, 
his knees crowded. He had said, 
“This would never do for Polaskis, 
Kate,” and his bold eyes smiling. 
“My brother Frank has six kids.” He 
had been so—so alive. Gone now. 
The proud, warm strength of him, 
and the laughter. She would not be- 
lieve it. There still was a chance; he 
might be captured—he might be— 

Aunt Ethel stopped her beating to 
say, behind their pince-nez her bright 
eyes kind and unwise, “About this 
boy, this captain—I simply cannot 
remember his name—you mustn’t in- 
dulge your grief, darling — these 
things are ordained.” 

Kathleen made no answer. To hide 
quick hurt, she turned and looked 
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out of the breakfast-nook window, 
two floors down to the apartment 
court, where a young mother wheeled 
a carriage, waiting. All Kathleen 
could see of the infant was a round 
cluster of reddish curls, and a fat 
pink hand that threw out a rattle. 
The young mother retrieved the rat- 
tle; her offspring threw it again, and 
crowed with glee. 

While Kathleen stood watching, 
the father came, a lanky, new ensign 
in summer whites. The little mother 
was beaming, telling him something. 
Her voice came up, a happy mur- 
mur. Kathleen could see the young 
ensign’s face, looking down at his 
child as if this mite were the world’s 
first, and his own invention. 

Behind Kathleen, Aunt Ethel was 
saying, “That silver-framed picture, 
dear—I'd put it away if I were you.” 

They passed from Kathleen’s sight, 
the two and the carriage, while Aunt 
Ethel reasoned gently, “It could be 
so much worse, child. Think how 
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dreadful it would be now, if like so 
many young foolish girls, you had 
married in haste.” 

Kathleen turned then to face her 
aunt, heat in her pale cheeks, dark 
eyes flashing. But the Sisters had 
schooled her, mind and voice. With 
a grave and gentle dignity, “Joe’s 
picture is all I have,” she said. And 
trying to smile, to believe her own 
words, “Until he comes back.” She 
would not cry before Aunt Ethel. 
“Please excuse me,” she said, and 
went into the living room. 

Behind their pince-nez, Aunt 
Ethel’s eyes were moist with sym- 
pathy. “That’s the Casey in her,” 
Aunt Ethel thought, “to expect a 
miracle. A good iron tonic, that’s 
what the girl needs.” 

It was then that the telephone 
rang, a fierce clamor and shrill. Kath- 
leen took the call. From the kitchen 
doorway, creamy beater in hand, 
Aunt Ethel watched and listened. 
Kathleen’s young face was sad, and 
her voice politely indifferent. “Yes. 
This is 0937. Yes.” Then her face 
changed. It grew white and still and 
strange. Her voice was strange. And 
her words amazed Aunt Ethel. Trin- 
ity degree and all, the girl might 
have been yesterday off the boat, her 
own grannie speaking. For her whis- 
per came clear in the silence, “Oh, 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!” She cried 
out then, and a glory was on her 
face. “Joe! Oh, Joe! Where are you?” 

Grandpa heard. Weak heart for- 
gotten, swift he was out of bed, jubi- 
lant and swift in the living room, in 
pajamas and bare feet, demanding 
wildly, “Let me speak to him, Katie. 
Let me, I tell you!” He had trouble 
holding the phone. With his hand 
shaking and his voice. “Is it you, 
Joe?” He listened, rapt. Then his 
voice was triumphant, and seeming- 
casual. “Oh, sure, I was never wor- 
ried. I kept telling my Katie we must 
have faith. And don’t forget either, I 
told her, a bad penny always returns. 
Wait now, here she is. Pushing me 
away to get at you.” 

When Kathleen at last put down 
the receiver, she was beautiful to see, 
her young face uplifted, exalted. For 
one long moment she was not there. 
Hand in hand with Joe she walked 
the skies, and the stars and the moon 
were under her feet. 

But Aunt Ethel’s feet stayed on 
the ground. “Thomas Casey,” she 
snapped, “have you lost your mind? 


Well do you know what the doctor—” 

Swiftly then Grandpa remembered, 
and collapsed in the Morris chair. 
“Oh, my poor heart,” he breathed 
weakly. And crossly—“He’'ll be the 
death of me yet, that marine.” He 
put his hand to his chest, but cau- 
tiously, as if it were a bomb that 
might explode. “Quick, Katie, a tea- 
spoon now of the brandy.” 

But shaking her silver coiffure, 
Aunt Ethel said coldly, ““The smell- 
ing salts, Kathleen.” 

Kathleen sped on light feet to the 
bathroom and back—with the medi- 
cine brandy. Her happy eyes defied 
her aunt, and her voice that was like 
a song. “I'll take care of him, 
Auntie. And always.” 

It was eight o'clock on a Saturday 
night. Gala night. For Captain Joe 
was flying up from New York. And 
Kathleen in a sailor straw and blue 
linen, in high heels and high excite- 
ment, was off to the airport to meet 
the plane. Grandpa was up and 
shaving, for he had refused to stay 
quietly in bed. He was like a child, 
Ethel had told him, afraid he’d miss 
something. 

“Not at all,” Grandpa had an- 
swered blandly. “Tis just the cap- 
tain would be disappointed. Him 
and me are great pals.” 

Ethel had sniffed and said noth- 
ing, hearing him presently up to 
something, deep in his closet a rustle 
of boxes. 


E came out from his bedroom. 
Ethel fingered firmly her pince- 
nez to stare. And small wonder. For 
the invalid stood there, shaved pink 
and smiling, and smelling strongly 
of mothballs. He had on a dark blue 
coat and light blue pants, his Span- 
ish-American war veteran’s uniform. 
His waiting smile was a bit self-con- 
scious, a bit defiant, but proud. 

Ethel said quietly, “Are you in 
your right mind?” 

Grandpa’s answer was mild. “ "Tis 
just to please them. A mark of re- 
spect to a comrade in arms.” Gal- 
lantly he added, “You look elegant 
now yourself. That gray silk becomes 
you, it does so.” 

Aunt Ethel looked at once pleased 
and suspicious. “Don’t be silly,” she 
said, and settled again to her knit- 
ting. 

In his Morris chair Grandpa fidg- 
eted, watching her. “Ethel dear,” he 
said after a moment, “they'll be 
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coming now soon. Put some coffee 
on. It won’t take you a moment.” 

Ethel sighed, but without a protest 
went out to the kitchen. Soon Grand- 
pa followed. “My, my,” he said, 
“with your silver hair, the captain 
will see where Kathleen gets her 
looks.” 

Ethel was human. She bridled and 
tossed her head. 

Grandpa said smoothly, “It just 
come to me, Ethel, there’s that chick- 
en left in the icebox. Make a sand- 
wich, the boy will be hungry.” 

Ethel gave him a hard eye. “I’m 
not my poor sister, Thomas Casey, to 
be fooled with your silver tongue. 
Go back to your chair and leave me 
alone.” 

Sure, Ethel’s bark was worse than 
her bite, Grandpa thought smiling, 
hearing her moving briskly about. 
He saw her spreading white linen on 
the breakfast-nook table. “Don’t be 
bothering now,” he called cheerfully. 
“The oilcloth’s plenty good.” 

Ethel said crossly, “I have my 
standards.” 

She did indeed. She set a lovely 
table. Butter pats like new-minted 
gold; currant jelly in sparkling cut 
glass; snowy napkins, and Kathleen’s 
mother’s wedding silver. Ethel her- 
self had given the butter knives. One 
was missing, she noticed, frowning. 
And presently lifted her voice to ask 
Grandpa, “Just how did Kathleen 
meet this man?” 

“I invited him then,” said Grand- 
pa importantly, “for a Sunday din- 
ner.” 

Ethel wiped imagined dust from 
immaculate glass, and asked, “But 
where did you meet him? 

Grandpa’s answer was cheerful 
and vague. “Detailed at Harvard he 
was, the Officer’s School. You do 
have a knack with the table, Ethel. 
Like a picture you've got it, in one 
of them women’s magazines. Katie 
will be delighted.” 

But Aunt Ethel chasing a fact was 
persistent and swift; Grandpa, the 
fox, dodging and twisting in vain. 
“Just where did you meet him, 
Thomas? Who introduced you?” 

Realism demands that the truth 
be told. They had met, those two, at 
a bar, where the captain found 
Grandpa spending his daily twenty 
cents, and explaining the war. 

Ethel’s eyes were suspicious, and 
her, “Well, Thomas?” a challenge. 

Grandpa’s old blue eyes were in- 
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nocent, and his lying voice. “Little 
Father Donnelly introduced us. Af- 
ter Mass it was. ‘Here’s a friend of 
mine, Captain,’ says he, ‘I’d like you 
to know. An old soldier he is, and 
a pillar of the parish.’ And so,” said 
Grandpa smugly, “to please his Rev- 
erence, I asked the lad to dinner.” 

That silenced her, stopped her. 
The old fox was away with a wave 
of his tail. 

The telephone startled them. 
Grandpa took it. Captain Polaski’s 
voice boomed in his ear. ‘‘Hi there, 
old-timer.” A faint sound of music 
came over the wire. 

“And where are you now?” Grand- 
pa asked sternly. . 

Joe’s laugh was excited and joy- 
ous. “In town at the Plaza. We're go- 
ing to have supper.” 

Grandpa protested. “But we’ve got 
chicken for you, Joe. Ready and 
waiting.” His voice was wistful. Al- 
most it pleaded. “Come along home 
now.” 

The captain said, “But I’ve got 
a steak ordered.” He sounded em- 
barassed. ‘“‘We’ll be out a bit later. 
You know how it is.” 

“Sure,” said Grandpa. “Not an- 
other word. Take your own time, 
and we’ll be here.” 

Grandpa put down the receiver 
slowly, avoiding Ethel’s pince-nez. 
“They'll be delayed,” he - said. 
“They’re at the Plaza. That's a nice 
hotel.” Ethel said nothing. Grandpa 
was determinedly cheerful. “I'll like 
fine them sandwiches tomorrow 
noon.” 

Ethel’s mouth made a tight line 
that broke to say, “I’m a little sur- 
prised at Kathleen.” 

“It isn’t Kathleen,” Grandpa said 
loyally. “It’s Joe. He’d have lots to 
say to her.” 

Ethel sniffed. “Which couldn’t be 
said before her own people? If you 
ask me, Thomas—” 

But Grandpa didn’t. “Excuse me, 
Ethel,” he said hastily, “till I take 
my drops.” In his own room he felt 
suddenly tired, let down. He'd go 
to bed, he decided, and rest, waiting. 
When they came he could put on 
his bathrobe, the gay new one, and 
smart, that Kathleen had bought 
him Father’s Day. He wasn’t a bit 
cross, no, nor hurt. He would not 
tell her for all the world, but ’twas 
really Ethel that Joe was shy of. And 
she a total stranger. He folded with 
care his light blue pants; put his uni- 


Kathleen awoke to hot, still sun- 
light, and Aunt Ethel’s hushed, 
indignant whisper. “Better get 
up and get that man’s breakfast” 


form coat across the back of a chair. 
At last in bed. He heard nine 


o'clock strike, and ten; then Aunt 
Ethel retiring, a judgment, a faint 
rebuke in the little bang of her clos- 
ing door. His own bedside light he 
kept on, so when they came they 
would know him awake. Soon now. 
He could hear the street cars on the 
avenue, and a moment’s silence 
when one stopped at the corner. He 
would listen then for their footsteps. 
Ten-thirty now. He’d hardly have 
time to say his beads, but he could 
get them started, for his special in- 
tention. He had had two; but now 
that Joe was safe he could concen- 
trate like on the other, that he’d live 
a while yet. 

In the dim-lit room, Grandpa 
spoke in his mind, as his habit was, 
to his wife Nora, these long years 
dead, but not to him. Silently he 
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told her now, “When my time comes, 
Nora, I'm willing to go. But now 
there’s no hurry. You tell Mary.” 
The silver beads were smooth and 
small. Once he lost track and started 
again; the first Glorious Mystery, 
the second, he didn’t reach the third. 

It was nearing midnight when 
they came. Whispers in the living 
room. Grandpa’s door opened with- 
out a sound, and Kathleen and Joe 
came tiptoeing in. Grandpa didn’t 
stir or wake, clasping his beads. Kath- 
leen saw then, neat on the chair by 
the bed, his uniform coat with its 
one faded service ribbon. She whis- 
pered, “Look, Joe. He got dressed 
for you.” And her voice was trou- 
bled, a soft reproach. “I knew we 
should have come home.” 

Joe grinned, whispering, “Wake 
him.” 

Kathleen shook her dark head. 
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She stood there a moment, to hear 
his breathing. It seemed all right, 
quiet and steady. Now in his sleep, 
Grandpa Casey looked strangely 
young. Under the wrinkles, the wear 
and sag of the years, you could see 
the boy he had been. Not a very 
good boy, Kathleen thought. A mis- 
chievous lad. But gentle. All his life, 
gentle. “God love him,” she breath- 
ed, and turned out the light. 


} the living room, swiftly and 
quietly, Kathleen spread sheets 
and one rose blanket on the divan 
for Joe. He stood there watching, 
gaunt from the sea and weary, and 
he saw the sadness on her mouth. 
A kind of slow anger came then to 
his eyes, and abruptly he put strong 
hands on her shoulders. “Listen,” 
he said, “I know. Your grandpa’s 
swell. But—” and the big strong 
hands were trembling, “don’t I come 
first?” 

She turned, lifting her face to his 
dark look. “He has no one but me.” 
Her eyes loved him and pleaded. “Be 
patient, Joe.” 

His big arms drew her and held 
her close; he kissed her long. He 
asked her then gently, “You'll tell 
him? You won't back down?” 

“No,” she whispered. And proud- 
ly, “Good night, my man.” 

Kathleen woke to hot, still sun- 
light, and Aunt Ethel’s hushed in- 
dignant whisper. “I can smell ciga- 
rettes. Better get up and get that 
man’s breakfast.” 

She and Joe would have break- 
fast after Mass. But they brought 
Grandpa in his tray. Joe first, and 
grinning widely; Kathleen with the 
coffee, and the happiness of them 
like a breeze in the room. 

Grandpa said, “Well, now.” And 
refusing to smile, put on his glasses 
to see Joe better. “I see you have 
both hands. I thought sure you’d lost 
your right arm, the way you didn’t 
write for weeks. Put the tray there 
on the table. And how long,” he 
asked Kathleen then, as if Joe were 
not there, “will he be around this 
time?” 

‘Just three days, Grandpa. He has 
to be in Los Angeles on the tenth.” 

“Shore duty,” Joe explained, and 
grinning nervously, “My married 
sister’s out there, and—” His eyes 
went to Kathleen. “Go on,” he mut- 
tered, “you tell him.” 

His attention and his eyes on his 


tray, Grandpa missed Joe’s mutter- 
ing and Kathleen’s swiftly shaking 
her head. Grandpa asked, looking 
up, “What was all this missing in 
action? In Cuba now, I was no cap- 
tain, but when there was action I 
wasn’t missing. Tell me now, where 
was you?” 

Joe did that. Lounging big at the 
foot of the bed, he told his tale 
briefly. An explosion at night, tor- 
pedo or mine, they would never 
know. The ship had gone down in 
moments. After ten days, a freighter, 
Brooklyn-bound, had picked up 
Joe’s lifeboat. 

He had no narrative gift, this Joe 
Polaski. The moving immensity of 
sea; the vast, empty, brass bowl of 
the sky; the pitiless sun through 
dragging hours; the freckled kid in 
delirium, who thought he was home, 
and died in Joe’s arms; these he left 
out. “That freighter sure looked 
good,” he said, and that was all. 

Grandpa was impressed to silence, 
but not for long. He said, after a 
moment, “Katie dear, give the cap- 
tain a bit of brandy, so he won't 
get a chill on us, after all that ex- 
posure.” His smile was benign, a 
concession to Katie. “I’ll take a tea- 
spoon myself, for the courtesy of it.” 

Joe’s laughter shook the bed. 
“They could use you in Africa, 
Gramp.” 

“And why then?” 

“If they put you on wheels, you’d 
make a swell tank” 

Grandpa glared. Kathleen was too 
wise to laugh. “Don’t mind him, 
Grandpa. It’s just he can’t. We're 
going to Communion.” Her voice 
was a joyous lilt. “Who'd have 
dreamt it last Sunday, Grandpa, Joe 
and I receiving together?” 

Grandpa could not be cross, nor 
give Joe the last word. “It amazes 
me always,” said he thoughtfully, 
“that these Poles are Catholics, too. 
Go on with you now, so you won't 
be late.” 

That was a grand, a golden morn- 
ing. Until Ethel came in to do her 
duty. She sat stiff in the one rocker, 
fingering her rings. “Put away that 
paper, Thomas, I must talk serious 
talk with you. Now, while he’s out 
of the house.” 

“Talk away then,’ 


said Grandpa 


with genial ease. “A fine, big, strap- 
ping man he is, ain’t he? There'll 
be lots to look at the two of them 
coming down the aisle.” 
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Ethel didn’t answer that; behind 
their pince-nez her pale eyes wor- 
ried. “You know, I suppose, that that 
man wants to marry Kathleen?” 

Grandpa was undisturbed. “And 
why not then? She’d be more con- 
tent waiting, a wife like the others.” 

Ethel shook her coiffured silver. 
“I don’t understand you, Thomas 
Casey. You pretend to love Kathleen, 
and yet—” 

Grandpa stopped her with a quiet 
dignity. “Pretend is not the word, 
Ethel. The child is the light of my 
eyes.” 

Ethel said gently, “Then be wise 
for her, Thomas, before it’s too 
late.” 

Grandpa waited politely, his old 
face guarded. 

“These war marriages,” Ethel said, 
“all thinking people are opposed to 
them now.” 

“They may be,” said Grandpa 
calmly, “but I’m not sure God is. 
"Tis the war that’s evil, not the mar- 
riage. Himself made that a Sacra- 
ment.” 

A realist, Ethel. “And what will 
they live on, tell me that, when this 
thing is over?” 

“That is Joe’s business,” Grandpa 
said grandly. “But I'll tell you this, 
Ethel, any man that can lead ma- 
rines, can earn a day’s pay if he 
lives.” 

Ethel was unimpressed. “And if 
he doesn’t?” 

Grandpa stirred impatiently. 
“That's in God’s hands, not yours, 
Ethel.” 


“Spee nt at once with regret and 
the satisfaction of being proved 
right, Ethel played her trump card. 
“I was reluctant to tell you, Thomas, 
but I see I needn’t be.” Her voice 
was gentle. “Your granddaughter 
asked me just this morning, if she 
went west and married Joe, would I 
make a home for you.” Ethel’s voice 
was relentless. ‘““Mr. Polaski has it all 
planned. Kathleen is to go to his sis- 
ter, and they'll be married from 
there. And your Kathleen is delight- 
ed. All that’s holding her is, will I 
take you?” 

Grandpa took the shock of it, the 
weight on his heart, without flinch- 
ing, without giving Ethel a sign. He 
asked only, mildly, “And what did 
you answer?” 

Ethel smiled. “I’m ‘a match for 
them, Thomas. I told the child it 
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would be most inconvenient; I 
doubted very much if my maid 
would stay on.” 

Grandpa’s face was bleak, his pro- 
file carved from stone. 

“Now don’t be offended, Thomas,” 
she added quickly. “You know very 
well you could come to me, my dead 
sister’s husband.” 

“Thank you kindly, Ethel.” 

“But don’t you see, Thomas, Kath- 
leen can’t leave you alone. They'll 
just have to be sensible about it and 
wait. And after the war,” she con- 
cluded cheerfully, ‘“well—sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

Grandpa’s silence made her slight- 
ly uncomfortable. “Don’t you tell 
Kathleen I spoke to you,” she warn- 
ed him. “I promised I wouldn't.” 

“ll say nothing,” said Grandpa. 
“I’m a little tired, Ethel. I'll sleep 
now, I think.” 

Ethel closed the door softly and 
left him alone, not to sleep. The un- 
fairness, the injustice of it. He'd 
worn himself out with his prayers 
for Joe. And this was his pay. 

He heard them back from Mass— 
Joe’s voice too big for the little 
apartment, and Kathleen’s laughter 
like the summer itself, like sunlight 
made music. How could she laugh 
like that? Sure the young were cruel. 
In a hurry to live, and the old in 
the way. Alone there, and grim 
against his pillows, he thought it 
out. Fought it out. That Ethel was 
smart. For once she was right. 
Kathleen would be safer right here 
where she was. No interfering, no 
coming between them; all he need 
do was say nothing. Katie was true 
blue. She’d never leave him, not 
with him sick. "T' would be better so, 
all around. Almost he convinced 
himself. 

A soft knocking came at the door, 
and Katie’s murmur. “Awake, dear?” 

He didn’t answer. He dozed a 
while then. And strangely, when he 
woke, he knew. He wasn’t happy 
about it, but his mind was made up. 
For once he’d be crafty. 

Ethel went home that Sunday eve- 
ning, just overnight, to be sure her 
maid wasn’t letting things slack and 
neglecting the cat. And Joe moved 
to the hotel. Before he went, he came 
in to see Grandpa, but he didn’t stay 
long. His lean face was haggard 
again, and his smile without warmth. 
And he was a bit too polite. 





When he had gone, Grandpa 


called Katie. “What's got into that 
lad?” he asked crossly. “You'd think 
I was a stranger or something, and 
him saying, ‘Good night, sir.’” 
Grandpa tugged at the lobe of his 
ear, over his glasses studying Kath- 
leen. “Have you been quarreling?” 
“Of course not,” she answered, 
not meeting his eyes. When she had 
turned out the light and gone, 
Grandpa lay untroubled. They 
couldn’t deceive him. Like a book 
he could read them. In the after- 
noon, when they went for that walk, 
Katie had told Joe he’d have to 
wait. She wouldn’t leave her Grand- 
pa. And Joe was wild. In the dark 
‘Grandpa smiled. Once through the 
wall he thought he heard Katie, 
awake and restless. “It’s a tyrant I 
am,” he said comfortably, and tak- 
ing his beads, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost—” He slept like a child. 


E woke to Katie bringing in 
breakfast. She was ready for the 
bookstore, in her sailor straw and 
blue plaid gingham. “Morning, 
Grandpa.” Her voice was gay and 
her smile; not her young eyes. 

“Put that tray down, Katie. I 
won't eat yet.” He looked up at her. 
“How old are you, Katie? Is it twen- 
ty-four now?” 

She nodded. 

“Old enough,” he said cryptically. 
“That’s a pretty dress now. But the 
skirt is too short. Is Joe taking you 
to lunch?” 

She nodded. 

“Give him my love,” said Grand- 
pa blandly, and he smiled. “He’s a 
good lad, that Joe, but—start him 
right, Katie, don’t let him boss you.” 

A shadow of impatience touched 
her face. “I must go, dear,” she said. 
Her young lips were brief and cool 
on his forehead. “Take your drops 
at ten. Bye, dear.” 

But Grandpa was strange this 
morning. His old hand had found 
hers and held to it. “Never mind if 
you're late,” he said almost wistful- 
ly. “Sit down here a moment.” 

“Oh, but I can’t, Grandpa. I’m 
opening the store.” She looked down 
at him, puzzled. “Are you—have you 
that pain again?” 

“No, child. "Tis just—” His hand 
tightened to hers, almost she thought 
as if he were afraid to let go, to let 
her go. 

“Grandpa,” she asked “maybe I'd 
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better come home to lunch?” She 
looked at him anxiously. 

He shook his head. Now at the 
last it was hard, but he smiled. His 
fingers slackened, let her free. “You 
mustn’t disappoint Joe. Run along, 
now.” 

“See you at five, dear,” she said, 
and was gone. 

He could hear her, each quick step 
like a blow at his heart. Into her 
room for her purse, into the hall, 
the front door opening. He could 
still call her back. The front door 
closed with a click. Too late now. He 
got out of bed. He had work to do. 

At eleven o'clock, all shaved and 
dressed, he went to the phone and 
called for a cab. Waiting for it, he 
went into Kathleen’s room, to be 
sure that his note was there on her 
pillow, addressed to the two of them, 
“To Joe and Kathleen.” 

He read it again, and for all the 
weight on his heart, he did smile. 
A good note, if he said so himself. 
And he hadn’t tried, either. "T'was 
the eloquence in him, he couldn’t 
help it. That last bit now. He read 
it aloud to the unlistening room. Be 
good to her, Joe, that’s all I ask. And 
you, Katie darling, you’ve found a 
good man. Let you cling to him now, 
forsaking all others. And listen, the 
two of you. You cannot refuse a 
wedding present. This now is mine, 
and freely given.” 

The doorbell was ringing. Grand- 
pa brought the man in and sent him 
down with the suitcase. All ready 
now, his hat on straight, and his pa- 
pers pinned in his pocket, he hung 
back. Went for a last time into the 
kitchen. The noon sun was bright 
there. He put the breakfast cream 
back in the icebox. He felt the gas 
jets, to be sure they were off. He 
stood then a moment, looked at the 
gay cretonne curtains, the place 
where he always sat, the shining 
stove, and the little bird on the tea 
kettle. As if these things could hear 
him, as if they cared, too. “Good-by 
now,” he whispered, and walked 
away. 

Downstairs at the cab, he looked 
to see that his bag was safe, then got 
carefully in back and closed the door 
firmly. He sat very straight. “Take 
me overtown,” he said. And he 
smiled at the driver. A smile like a 
battle flag, that one, on a ship go- 
ing down. “To the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital,” Grandpa said. 
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I stood up then and my heavy Lit book 
crashed to the floor and I said very 
loudly to the speaker, “That is not true.” 
Just that, Everyone turned to stare 
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The lecturer said that pain is a useless thing, but 


Madeleine James wanted pain so she could “give it away” 


S SOON as the lecture was over, 
A the kids on my floor came 
streaming across the campus and 
into my room. Most. of them didn’t 
even stop at the “Mop-up” for a milk 
shake or a coke. I had known they 
would come, of course, but still I 
wasn't prepared to explain to them. 
I didn’t want to analyze my feelings 
about Madeleine James—to them or 


to myself for that matter+and I 


couldn’t very well otherwise explain 
what I had done earlier that evening. 

This is what happened. There was 
a lecture in Dwyer Hall, Thursday 
night—compulsory for freshmen—so, 
of course, I went. I had paid no at- 
tention to either topic or speaker be- 
cause I had planned to sit halfway 
back and do my Lit 1-b assignment 
for the next day. Well, the lecturer, 
whoever he was, was pretty good and 
so after awhile I shut the book in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s face and 
started to listen. 

Then it dawned on me that the 
speaker was talking about what he 
called “a revised humanitarianism” 
but what sounded to my parochial- 
school-trained mind suspiciously like 
eugenics. I was surprised first because 
the college, even if it is a state insti- 
tution, has to be pretty careful about 
things like that. 

Then I began to get mad. And 
finally things happened all at once, 
as they do now and then. The speak- 
er said something that was probably 
just an axiom to him. He said, “Pain 
is a useless thing,” and at the same 
minute a girl moved down in the 
first row and caught a ray of light in 
the net of her pale blond hair. I 
stood up then and my heavy Lit 
book crashed to the floor. My fist 
rammed down into the right hand 
pocket of my red corduroy jacket 
where I had put my Mother’s tele- 
gram, and I said very loudly to the 
speaker, “That is not true.” Just 
that. “That is not true,” in a clear, 
cool voice that didn’t belong to me 
at all. 

Everyone turned to stare and I 
pushed out of the row, stepping on 
people’s toes as I went, and walked 
quickly up the aisle; then I went 


up to my room and lay down on my 
bed and stared at the ceiling and 
said my rosary until the lecture was 
over and I had to get up and tell the 
kids on my floor about Madeleine 
James. 


People who leave Hornerstown 
and go to Chicago to make good, 
usually come back five or ten years 
later and complain that the car 
tracks have been taken up on Main 
Street, and there is a new chain de- 
partment store on the corner across 
from the bank, and the Methodist 
church has burned down. “Things 
just aren’t the same,” they mutter re- 
sentfully, but they always add, “ex- 
cept for Madeleine James.” 

Yes, Madeleine James—with her 
pale gold hair spread across the pil- 
low and her serene forehead made 
more serene by the smooth curve of 
her brown brows, Madeleine James 
in her huge brass-knobbed bed, with 
her books and flowers about her and 
her canary singing to the sunbeams 
that tumbled through her wide, 
white-curtained windows, Madeleine 
James with her wasted legs so death- 
ly still beneath the smooth blue cov- 
erlet that matched her eyes—never 
looked older or more tired or differ- 
ent in any way at all during the 
whole nineteen years that she lay in 
the front bedroom of the James 
house and ministered to the woes, 
and shared the joys, and listened to 
the tales of the people of Horners- 
town. 

Mother used often to take me to 
visit Madeleine. And then, after I 
stopped being shy with her, I used 
to wander down to the big, white 
house myself and tip-toe into her 
room. I liked to see Madeleine. I 
thought she looked like the picture 
of the Guardian Angel in my Sunday- 
school book. 

But the first distinct thing I re- 
member in connection with Made- 
leine James dates from one morning 
in my childhood when, coming slow- 
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ly down the stairs to breakfast, I saw 
her sister talking to my mother. 
Mary’s face was white and there were 
tears in her eyes. It was odd to see 
her like that because Mary always 
seemed closed up inside herself, some- 
how. I heard Mrs. Bunt say once that 
Mrs. James’ trouble and her dying 
the way she did, and then Made- 
leine’s being crippled had made 
Mary “sharp.” 

But when I came down to break- 
fast and found Mary standing in our 
kitchen she didn’t look sharp at all. 
She looked scared, but not for her- 
self. 

“Please talk to her, Mrs. Wilton,” 
she said and her voice was softened 
with anxiety. “Doctor George gives 
her pills to stop the pain but she 
won't take them. I can’t make her. I 
knew she suffered, but last night 
when she cried out...” Mary 
stopped because her voice was all in 
little pieces and Mother put her arm 
around her shoulders and fished out 
a handkerchief for her to wipe her 
eyes just as if Mary had been my age. 

“T’ll talk to her, Mary,” she prom- 
ised. 

And Mary gulped and tried to 
smile and said something about 
Mother and her Mama having been 
such good friends, and then she al- 
most ran out the door as if she were 
ashamed of crying. 

A few nights later I heard Mother 
tell Father that she had had a long 
talk with Madeleine James. 

“Do you know what she said?” 
Mother asked, and didn’t wait for an 
answer. “She said she wanted pain so 
she could give it away.” 

Dad started to say something and 
then he saw me and stopped. “Run 
along, Big Eyes,” he laughed; so I 
had to go out and play with Doris 
who lives next door. 

I found out about “giving pain 
away” the next year when I fell out 
of the apple tree and broke my arm. 
Doctor George set it one night and 
the next afternoon I walked slowly 
down the street -to see Madeleine 
James. I felt pretty important—not 
having to go to school for the rest of 
the week and all. Mrs. Bunt called 
from her front porch and said she 
was sorry and did it hurt very much? 
Mr. Grayson, the postman came up 
the street with the afternoon mail. I 
told him all about how I fell and 
how scared Mother had been. Then 
he told me how he had broken his 
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arm after he was a man grown, and I 
listened politely but I didn’t think 
that was so interesting. 

Then I walked into Madeleine 
James’ bright, white room, and the 
sun was shining on her pale gold 


hair and on the brass knobs on the 
bed posts. And Madeleine James said 
hello but didn’t mention my arm at 
all. 

So | had to mention it myself. “1 


broke my arm,” I said, thinking may. 
be she hadn’t noticed. 

“Yes, of course,” she said cheer- 
fully, and I couldn’t see that she felt 
sorry for me or thought it was “just 
a crying shame” the way Aunt Susie 
said it was. 

So I told her how it hurt. “It hurt 
a lot, last night, too, when Doctor 
George set it,’’ I added. 

“Yes, of course,” said Madeleine 


again, and then she asked me a 
funny thing. “What did you do with 
the pain?” she asked. 


I thought about that a minute. “] 
didn’t do anything with it,” I ad- 
mitted at last. 

Madeleine James looked at me as 
people do when they wonder if 
you're old enough to understand. 
“Let me tell you a little secret about 
pain.” 

I liked having secrets with Made- 
leine James, even if they were a lot 
of trouble at times. We had one 
about minding Mother when it’s 
easier not to be listening, and one 
about doing homework when you 
want to play house or jackstraws 
instead. So I sat down in the little 
wicker rocker by the bed and listened 
while Madeleine James told me 
about pain. 

“The only thing to do with pain,” 
said Madeleine James seriously, “‘is 
to give it away.” 

“Whom do you give it to?” I asked 
practically, privately wondering who 
would want my broken arm if it 
weren't for not having to go to 
school for three days. 

“You give it to God,” said Made- 
leine James in a tone which made 
me ashamed I hadn’t thought of that 
myself. “You give it to God and ask 
him to take it as your share in all 
He suffered for men.” 

“Like a novena,” I said, “or when 
you give up something because you 
want something.” It sounded con- 
fused, but Madeleine James knew 
what I meant and she said no that 
wasn’t the idea. 


“You don’t want anything. You 
just give the pain away to God, and 
don’t ask for a thing in return. You 
don’t tell anyone either,” warned 
Madeleine James, “and that makes 
it a sort of heavenly secret.” 

It didn’t sound like good business 
to me and my thoughts must have 
shown on my face, for I‘ could see 
Madeleine James suddenly deciding 
that I was too young after all. 

I didn’t want her to think that; 
so I said quickly that I would try, 
and Madeleine James said good, it 
would come to me easier as I went 
along. 

I started home then because Mrs. 
Bunt came in to visit and besides 
Mother had told me not to stay 
long. All the way up the block I 
worried about Madeleine James. I 
don’t know what started me think- 
ing in that direction, but when I 
reached home I found Mother in 
the kitchen and said to her, “I’m 
sorry for Madeleine James.” 

And, of course, Mother said why, 
and I told her because Madeleine 
James could never get married and 
have a baby. 

“Baby?” said Mother startled. 
And I said yes, that I thought Made- 
leine James would like to get mar- 
ried and have a little baby. 

“Likely she saw enough of mar- 
riage to cure her of that notion,” 
said Mother frigidly, and then, of 
course, I asked why, and Mother 
didn’t bother to look as if I were too 
young. She came right out and said 
so. Then she let me lick the frosting 
dish to make up. 


ucH later I found out what had 

happened to Madeleine James’ 
mother and father. After they had 
been married a long time and had 
two daughters almost grown, Mr. 
James ran off with a little “‘flipper- 
tidgerbit”—that’s what Mrs. Bunt 
called her—who worked in a restau- 
rant. He never left so much as a 
note for Mrs. James. 

Well, that wasn’t the worst, for 
soon a lawyer wrote Mrs. James and 
said politely would she please get 
out of the big, white house because 
it belonged to Mr. James and he 
didn’t want her in it. It was a real 
polite letter and that made its ugly 
meaning all the plainer. People say 
Mrs. James never cried at all and 
held her fine white head as high as 
ever. She packed up all her things 
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and sent them out to the little farm 
her father had left her. Then my 
mother and Mrs. Bunt drove her 
out. When they got beyond the city 
limits, Mrs. Bunt looked around and 
Mrs. James had fallen asleep in the 
back seat. 

“She’s taking it quietly,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Bunt to Mother. 

“Yes, isn’t she?” Mother whispered 
back. “I’m glad if she can get a 
little rest.” 

But when they reached the farm, 
they found that Mrs. James had 
taken it too quietly. She had simply 
walked out of the big, white house 
to which she had come as a bride, 
and settled herself in the back seat 
of our car, and closed her eyes and 
died, Just like that. 

But the James’s trouble wasn’t at 
an end even then. After the funeral, 
Madeleine, who at seventeen was the 
prettiest girl in town and the most 
lovable, as well, just toppled over 
by the grave. They carried her to 
the home her mother had had to 
leave, up the stairs to the big front 
bedroom and there she stayed for 
the rest of her life. I guess it was 
then that she started giving pain 
away. 

Mr. James must have felt pretty 
bad when he heard, for he deeded 
the house to the girls, and he still 
pays the taxes every year. “Little 
enough,” Mrs. Bunt used to say, 
“and I hope his conscience keeps 
him tossing every night.” 

Everyone who has grown up in 
Hornerstown knew all. about the 
Jameses. They knew about Made- 
leine sending the nice, brown-eyed 
boy away, and how Mary was “sharp” 
and never looked at a man—and 
never would, they said. But there 
they were wrong for Mary was young 
and pretty and eventually, of course, 
she did look at a man. 

“I’m glad for her,” Mother said 
to Father. “He’s a nice young man, 
Tom is, and they should know each 
other inside out, for they've worked 
in the same office for years. Certainly 
Mary knows her own mind, and 
Madeleine’s delighted over the whole 
thing.” 

So after awhile there was a quict 
wedding at St. Anne’s, and later a 
Tom Junior. He was a roly-poly bit 
of a boy, almost always good-tem- 
pered, and he cooed and gurgled at 
Mary until the last of her sharpness 
disappeared. And Madeleine knit 
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sweaters for him, and played with 
him, and nearly burst with the effort 
of loving him and not spoiling him 
all at one time. 

The past bitterness was gone, and 


even the story of Madeleine James” 


romance with the brown-eyed boy 
was a tale more beautiful than tragic 
when [ heard it. Doris, who was my 
very dearest friend in high school, 
wormed it out of her mother some- 
how. 

Doris’ mother told her that when 
Madeleine James was in high school 
she was in love with a nice, brown- 
eyed boy and he was in love with 
her. He took her to all the parties 
and dances, and even the older folk 
admitted that the pretty romance 
might last, for “there was something 
different about those two.” And 
when Mr. James ran away and Mrs. 
James died, and Madeleine was lying 
so still in the brass-knobbed bed 
with all sorts of doctors examining 
her and shaking their heads, Dennis 
had seemed to grow up and he was 
wonderful and did everything that 
a man can do to make things easier 
for two girls left alone, so that even 
Mary liked him. 

But four years later when Dennis 
finished college and wanted to marry 
Madeleine and take her to doctors 
abroad even though everyone knew 
there was no hope, Madeleine sent 
him away. Mary told later how he 
stumbled down the stairs and looked 
at her as if he didn’t see her and 
said unbelievingly, “She sent me 
away. She told me to find a wife 
with a beautiful soul and dancing 
feet.” That was the nearest Made- 
leine James ever came to self-pity. 

Well, Dennis really went away. He 
was one of the few who went to 
Chicago and made good and never 
came back to Hornerstown to tell 
about it. We might never have 
known more about him after his 
parents moved away but that Elea- 
nor Cass went to the City to visit 
her married sister once. Eleanor’s 
sister’s husband got her a date and 
they all went to a roof garden for 
dinner. And while they were there, 
Eleanor saw Dennis. He was danc- 
ing with a pretty girl with curly 
black hair and he looked “alive,” 
Eleanor said. She said, too, that the 
girl had eyes like Madeleine James 
and the same sort of lovely, slender 
hands. 

At that time, I was convinced that 
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And when the baby, who had been laughing and squirming a minute before, went 
into those waiting hands the only miracle of Madeleine James’ life occurred 


Madeleine James was happy, too— 
in a way. Everyone in Hornerstown 
loved her, and consulted her, and 
she never lacked for company. Once, 
when I bounced into the room, 
Mary’s second baby, Carol, was play- 
ing on the bed while her mother 
and Madeleine laughed at her antics. 
Suddenly, crowing aloud, the baby 
seized her furry dog by its tail and 
banged it down across Madeleine 
James’ legs. 

Madeleine gasped and Mary 
snatched the startled baby fiercely 
and held her away. 

“She hurt you,” said Mary, and I 
was alarmed by the strangeness of 
her voice and the quick tears in her 
eyes. 

“Give her to me,” said Madeleine 
James quietly. 

“No,” said Mary. “She hurt you.” 

“She hurt you, too,” said Made- 
leine James. “She hurt you when 
she came ... but you were glad to 
have her. I’d be glad to have that 
kind of pain.” Then she held out 
her lovely hands “Give her to me,” 
she begged. 

And when the baby, who had 
been laughing and squirming a min- 
ute before, went into those waiting 
hands the only miracle of Made- 


leine James’ life occurred. For little 
Carol snuggled her head on Made- 
leine’s shoulder, her dimpled, chubby 
hand rested in the hollow of Made- 
leine’s throat, and she fell asleep. 

I looked at Madeleine James with 
the sleeping baby in her arms and 
I thought of all the pictures I had 
ever seen of the Madonna and Child. 
Something choked at my throat and 
you can still see the mark on my 
brown suede purse where a big tear 
splashed down as I tiptoed out of 
the room, 


Now do you know why I said what 
I did at the Thursday evening lec- 


ture—compulsory for freshmen? 
Madeleine James is the reason. 
Madeleine James with her pale 


blond hair spread across her pillow 
and her life of cheerful pain. 

The lecturer said, “Pain is a use- 
less thing!” and I stood up suddenly 
and answered, “That is not true.” 
It was as simple and as inevitable 
as that. What else could I have said 
—standing there with my fist rammed 
down into the right hand pocket of 
my red corduroy jacket, crumpling 
the telegram which Mother had sent 
to say that Madeleine James was 
dead? 
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Some of the members of The Sigu Seminar take a moment off between classes at the University of Havana 


The Sign Seminar in Cuha 


HE SIGN Seminars have been 
: active for three years. The first 


group, organized in the spring of 
1941, spent four months of observa- 
tion and study at the University of 


San Marcos, Lima, Peru. For the past 
two years The Sign Seminars have 


had their headquarters at two na- 
tional institutions of higher learn- 
ing: the University of Mexico and 
the University of Havana. 


The Seminar at Mexico City this 
summer was directed by Miss Mer-- 
cedes Hidalgo, Instructor of Spanish 
at the College of Mount St. Vincent- 
on-the-Hudson, With a group some- 
what smaller in numbers than that 
in Cuba, Miss Hidalgo displayed fine 
qualities of leadership. Both Seminars 
were under the general supervision 
of Monsignor William Barry, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with the American Re- 


publics and Canada. 

For the first time, students as well 
as professors from Canada took part 
in The Sign Seminars. The Canadian 
delegation was headed by the Rev. Dr. 
A. Lorenso M. Danis, O.M.L., profes- 
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sor of Social Science at the University 
of Ottawa. Everywhere, this Canadian 
participation was hailed as an im- 
portant feature of the movement to 
promote spiritual inter-Americanism. 

Another feature of the summer of 
1943 was the presence of two priests, 
members of the Dominican Order: 
the Rev. Dr. Urban Nagle, O.P., 
Editor of the National Holy Name 
Journal, and the Rev. Brendan 
Larnen, O.P., Associate Editor of the 
same publication. The Dominicans 
in Cuba as well as the general public 
greeted Fathers Nagle and Larnen 


‘with enthusiasm. The Cubans recall 


that their university, now secularized 
and autonomous, was originally a 
foundation established by the Sons 
of St. Dominic. 

The program of The Sign Seminar 
in Cuba developed along three dis- 
tinct, although not unrelated, lines: 

1. University research and study; 

2. Educational excursions; and 

3. Social life and recreation. 

It should be noted at the outset 
that The Sign Seminar is exactly 
what its name implies: a group of 
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professors and students, matriculated 
at a first-class university and asso- 
ciated for the purposes of higher 
learning. Consequently, each one of 
the Seminar members in Cuba was 
registered for courses at the Univer- 
sity of Havana. Each member took 
one or more courses in Spanish, eco- 
nomic geography, Portuguese, trop- 
ical medicine, constitutional law, 
diplomacy, South American history, 
literature, and art, This entailed at- 
tendance at class every day, frequent 
consultation with university profes- 
sors, the preparation of term papers 
and an opportunity to hear a num- 
ber of special lectures by scholars of 
international reputation. 

Serious work on the university 
level, not mere tourism or sight- 
seeing, was the first requisite for 
membership in The Sign Seminar. 
Naturally, the university authorities 
were glad to arrange credit for each 
course successfully completed. No 
member of the Seminar received a 
grade less than “B,” while the 
majority earned their “A’s.” These 
grades and credits are now beginning 
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to win recognition in North Amer- 
jcan universities and colleges. In a 
number of individual cases, such ac- 
ceptance has been secured through 
the good offices of The Sign Seminar 
directors. Each one of these steps con- 
stitutes solid progress for the Good- 
Neighbor Policy on the university 
level. 

It is precisely in the university 
phase of spiritual inter-Americanism 
that The Sign Seminar registered its 
best progress during 1943. The Rec- 
tor and faculty of the University of 
Havana, realizing the value of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations 
with the American Republics and 
Canada, established the Cuban- 
American Council on University 
Studies and invited Monsignor Wil- 
liam Barry to act as co-director with 
Dr. José Manuel Gutiérrez, Dean of 
the Faculty of Education and direc- 
tor of the Summer School. Dr. Carlos 
Cruz, Counselor of The Sign Sem- 
inar, and the writer of this article 
are likewise members of the Council, 
which includes seven Cuban and 
seven North American scholars. 

Most of the credit for the success 
of the excursion program, an excel- 
lent supplement to the academic 
work, was due to the efforts of Dr. 
Abelardo Moreno, Secretary of the 
Summer School. This gentleman, 
who also serves as Secretary of the 
School of Natural Science, arranged 
a sequence of trips that furnished 
the students with an insight into the 
principal Cuban industries: sugar 
mills and plantations; tobacco farms 
and factories; rum distilleries; cattle 


The well-balanced study and recreational 


program made The Sign Seminar to Cuba a 


memorable one for those who participated 


and dairy centers; and estates or 
fincas glistening with grapefruit, 
oranges, aguacate, and pineapples. 
Dr. Moreno likewise led the group 
on delightful excursions to the 
Cuban Naval Academy at Mariel, to 
the historic fortress of Morro Castle, 
and finally to Matanzas, Cardenas, 
and the world-famous beach at Vara- 
dero. 

A special invitation was tendered 
to members of The Sign Seminar to 
assist at the graduation exercises of 
the Instituto Civico Militar, a state 
school for orphan boys and girls 
located within two hours’ drive from 
the capital. Twenty-four hundred 
youngsters, ranging in age from six 
to sixteen, receive instruction in this 
semi-military school. 

The grounds are laid out on the 
scale of an carthly paradise. Fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated by the 
orphans in sufficient abundance for 
daily table use. Most Cubans, proud 
as they are of this model institution 
for the under-privileged, acknowl- 
edge that it should be rounded out 
by a chapel, some chaplains, and re- 
ligious instruction, especially since at 
least 98 per cent of the children have 
received the Sacrament of Baptism 
and therefore have a right to a Chris- 
tian education. The Jnstituto Civico 
Militar represents one of the educa- 
tional projects of Major General Ful- 


Sir George Ogilvie Forbes, British Minister to Cuba, was 
guest of honor at a dinner tendered by Dr. Thorning 





gencio Batista, who has been Presi- 
dent of the Republic since 1938 and 
actual head of the administration 
since 1934. What has been said about 
the Instituto Civico Militar is also 
true of the other public or secular 
schools of Cuba. It was in the light 
of these facts that the professors and 
students from the United States were 
able to evaluate the Republic’s edu- 
cational system. 

As in Peru and Mexico, the social 
program of The Sign Seminar at the 
University of Havana supplied con- 
tacts with the leading people in gov- 
ernment, diplomacy, medicine, sur- 
gery, engineering, law, letters, and 
science. In a single week, for exam- 
ple, the entire group was entertained 
in the Presidential Palace by General 
Fulgencio Batista, in the U. S. Em- 
bassy by the North American Am- 
bassador, the Hon. Spruille Braden, 
and Mrs. Braden, and in the British 
Legation by Sir George Ogilvie 
Forbes, the Minister of Great Britain. 
The latter not only served a delicious 
buffet supper, but also provided a 
film show entitled The Sword of the 
Spirit, featuring the apostolate of the 
Catholic Chaplains in the war-torn 
districts of London. 

Sir George and the U. S. Ambas- 
sador also attended the banquet given 
in honor of The Sign Seminar by 
the Lions Club of Marianao at the 
Miramar Yacht Club prior to our 
return to the United States. At these 
functions it was possible for each in- 
dividual member of the Seminar to 
be presented personally to all the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
headed by its dean, Archbishop 
George J. Caruana, the Apostolic 
Nuncio. Naturally, the professors 
and students made the most of their 
opportunities to discuss current 
events with the envoys of the Good- 
Neighbor Republics. Another good 
friend much in evidence at these 
social gatherings was Dr. Phillipe 
Grousset, representative of the Na- 
tional French Committee of Libera- 
tion. 

One of the loveliest parties of the 
season was given at Batista Airport, 
the U. S. Army air base, by the Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel Leigh 
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Wade, and Mrs. Wade. In fact, both 
naval and military officers and men 


did all in their power to co-operate 
with The Sign Seminar. At the ban- 
quet tendered by Monsignor Barry 
in honor of the Most Reverend 


Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt, Arch- 
bishop of Havana, the table glittered 


with both U. S. and Cuban uniforms 
on men in the armed services. This 
visit of Monsignor Barry, just as in 
1942, constituted the climax of the 
Seminar’s activity in Havana. 


Archbishop Arteaga presided at 
two events in honor of The Sign 
group—one a dinner and the other 
a reception. All the officials of the 
archiepiscopal Curia were present at 
these affairs, contributing a wealth 


of information about the religious 
aspirations and practices of the 
Cuban people. The Archbishop of 
Havana presented each member with 


a sacred medal in memory of the 
visit. By this generous act, His Ex- 
cellency maintained a tradition estab- 
lished last year. Catholics and non- 
Catholics in the Seminar were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the 
Havana prelate’s personality and at- 
titude. 

At this point, it may be proper to 


quote the opinion of Monsignor 
Barry on the progress in religion 
noted under the two and one-half 


years’ administration of Archbishop 
Arteaga. The Chairman of the 
Cultural Relations Committee de- 
clared: 

‘The past twelve months have wit- 
nessed measurable advances in the 
spiritual life of the Cuban people. 
Men in large numbers are assisting 
at Holy Mass and approaching the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 


Eucharist. New ecclesiastical build- 
ings are in evidence, including the 
main unit of the greatly needed Buen 
Pastor Seminary. Spacious grounds 
on the outskirts of the city provide an 
ideal setting for this powerhouse of 
spiritual activity for the whole is- 
land. Best ‘of all, a number of voca- 
tions among Cubans of good family 
have been noted. If this trend con- 
tinues, it may be possible to render 
the Republic self-sufficient with re- 
spect to priests, a great many of 
whom are now drawn from European 


countries, especially Spain. Catholic 
Action, with native roots, is becom- 
ing more and more a reality. I have 
nothing but admiration for the 
leaders of this rebirth of Christian 


spirit: Archbishop Caruana, the 
Papal Nuncio, and Archbishop Ar- 


‘teaga, the Metropolitan of Havana.” 


Members of The Sign Seminar de- 
rived equally favorable impressions 
from the Cuban-American friendship 
meeting sponsored by the San Agos- 
tin Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. At this session, the importance 
of spiritual ideals in the inter-Amer- 
ican movement was stressed. Dr. 
Oscar Barcelé, past Grand Knight 
and a_ university law professor, 
pointed out that “Christianity was 
the Alma Mater of the university 
system in the Old World and the 
New.” Reports and pictures of this 
and other meetings were prominent- 
ly displayed in the Cuban press as 
well as in the rotogravure sections of 
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Mexico. She is serving at present in 
the Division of Cultural Relations 
attached to the U. S. Embassy in 
Quito, Ecuador. 

Professor Joseph S. Cardinale, 
formerly director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute of St. John’s Univer. 
sity and in 1942 associate director of 
The Sign Seminar at the University 
of Havana, has recently accepted an 
appointment as secretary of the 
“Business Relations Committee” of 
the Inter-American Commercial Ar- 
bitration Commission. 

In the current year, two Seminar 
graduates have been engaged to teach 
at St. George’s College, Havana, 
Cuba. One is Miss Jane O’Brien, 
A.B. of Nazareth College, Rochester. 
The other is Miss Jule Downey of 





President Fulgencio Batista was host to the members of 
The Sign Seminar at a reception in the Presidential Palace 


leading newspapers and magazines. 

A final word may be recorded 
about the results of The Sign Sem- 
inars. “By their fruits you may know 
them.” 

Mr. Georga M. Widney, A.B. of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, and a product of 
The Sign Seminar at the University 
of San Marcos, is now an assistant to 
U. S. Ambassador R. Henry Norweb 
in Lima, Peru. Miss Ellen Collins, 
A.B. of St. Joseph’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, and an M. A. of Co- 
lumbia University, is the first woman 
Cultural Relations Officer in the his- 
tory of our country. She is likewise a 
graduate of The Sign Seminars, hav- 
ing acted as executive secretary at 
San Marcos and the University of 


Maryland State Teachers’ College, 
Cumberland. Both attended the Uni- 
versity of Havana summer session as 
members of The Sign Seminar, as 
did Miss Victoria Mott of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, who will be an English 
instructor during 1943-44 at the Con- 
vent of the French Dominican Sisters 
in the Vedado, Havana, After a year 
or two in the Cuban metropolis, Miss 
Downey, Miss O’Brien, and Miss 
Mott will be qualified for further ad- 
vancement and for national service. 

These facts give added emphasis to 
the declaration of the Most Reverend 
Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt, “Our 
youth, inspired by apostolic ideals 
and trained on the university level, 
must be our leaders in the ‘Inter- 
American century.’ ” 
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A Major Prophet 


ON THE FIRST of September the newspapers chron- 
icled the voice of a major prophet—the first truly pro- 
phetic utterance of this war. We have had the cheers for 
our side, the groans for the other side, from those who 
seem to feel that this is all a game, only on a more gi- 
gantic scale than most. We have had the chicken-in-the- 
pot and car-in-the-garage folks, those who are our kindly 
materialists. But among them all—the planners, the 
dreamers, the doers—there has been so far no great 
prophet, whether of future hope or present warning. 

We have, of course, our littler modern prophets, the 
Dorothy Thompsons who have caught some spiritual 
values and the Wellses who think that improvements in 
steel and electronics will solve everything. But the true 
prophet is a rarity among men, one definitely chosen of 
God for a difficult spiritual time—not material, however. 
After the broadcast from the Vatican on September first, 
who can fail to see that a true prophet has risen for 
Gentile and Hebrew and pagan alike—for all the cities 
and all the world? “Woe to those,” said Pope Pius XII, 
across the wide air waves of the world, “who in this tre- 
mendous moment have not a full consciousness of bitter 
responsibility for the fate of peoples, who promote hate 
and conflict among men, who are building their power 
on injustice, who oppress and torture the unarmed and 
innocent.” This is not the visionary or the materialist 
speaking. It seems as close to the voice of God speaking 
through a trusted servant as anything that has come to 
us since this war began. 


Pope at Peace Table 


LATER the Pope spoke of his fervent desire that this 
year may mark “the opening and the dawn of a new era 
of brotherly reconciliation and peaceful industrial con- 
ciliation.” So there was no neglect of the improvement 
of the condition of men and women and helpless chil- 
dren being fed into the maw of destruction, no lack of 
strong words in their defense. And then, like the voice 
of Christ uttering the Beatitudes on a Galilean plain, he 
said, “Blessed are those belligerents who are trying to 
solve the present situation,” and spoke of the fact that 
everywhere men are entering into themselves, “to medi- 
tate, their eyes fixed on ruin.” 

Last came the plea for a just peace—“real strength 
need not fear being generous,” he said, “when it is a 
question of a peace which shall neither offend the right 
of nations to live or their sense of honor.” 

It is a call to the world. It is more especially a call 
to the Catholic conscience. And as I read his words I felt 


it a call to Catholic women everywhere. Today our or- 
ganizations, our study clubs, our sodalities and guilds, 
should drop their other discussions and concentrate on 
one subject—the peace that is to come. 

There has been growing in this country a tendency 
to discuss the matter of having the Holy Father as one of 
the representatives at the peace table. Here and there I 
have heard talk of it among women, singly or in small 
groups, and some of our colleges, notably Marymount, 
have held a forum on the subject. I wish that our 
teachers and librarians, nun and lay, our lecturers, our 
writers, our guild heads, the heads of our big organiza- 
tions, would form a sort of spiritual OWI and really get 
to work on the subject. 

There would have to be some circularizing, of 
course, since this would be a matter not of a small com- 
munity but of thousands spread over thousands of miles 
—but there is always the radio. Perhaps the men on the 
big radio stations each Sunday could aid by subordinat- 
ing their Sunday hour to this one idea for a time, and 
with our best speakers, men and women too, marshaled 
for the work. 


Women and Peace 


IT IS SO definitely a woman’s subject, this of peace. 
It is not that I think that peace such as the Pope pleads 
for means more to women than it does to men, but it is 
a little more special. To see your son go to school for 
the first time, fine though it is, gives a mother a minor 
ache. To see him set out on his first job gives her an- 
other. To see him set out for war—to see, as I did, a slim 
khaki figure disappear for a final time for God knows 
how long, around the corner of the street of home—that 
is the shared feeling of every mother. 

Peace, and the men who are to make it, and the world 
after the peace—that is greatly our concern, not a world 
where planes zoom through space with a family tucked 
cozily inside, or a kitchen where everything disappears 
until needed, all the glorious future material things our 
advertisements are full of. The Pope mentions no mate- 
rial future, save as he speaks of future “peaceful indus- 
trial reconstruction.” But ahead of that he speaks of a 
period of “brotherly reconciliation.” 

Surely among the company at the peace table there 
should be the man who has worked so hard in both his 
outer and his inner life for peace, who can address him- 
self—for he knows the languages of most of the warring 
nations—to all of them. Surely among all the diplomats 
who meet to arrange the territories of earth there should 
be the diplomat of God, whose limitless territories are 
those of faith and hope and the charity which is love. 
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THE PASSIONISTS 
IN CHINA 





Flag raising, when children salute the flag and sing the national anthem 


Sixty little beginners registered for - 


first grade. It is my duty to teach 
them art three times a week. The first 
time I entered their classroom I found 
several of them crying to go home, 
Four or five mothers were standing 
around the room watching their 
darlings, and quite a large audience 
was outside looking through the win- 
dows—the classroom is on the ground 
floor. 

I tried to attract the little ones’ 
attention by drawing a rabbit on the 
blackboard. Forgetting that these 
children, with perhaps few excep- 
tions, have never seen such an 
animal, I asked what it was. After 
some time they ventured to say it 
was a rat. They see plenty of them 
and probably thought that was what 
I was trying to draw. However, as 
long as it reminded them of some- 
thing I was satisfied. 

After trying in vain to persuade 
them to draw I picked up one of the 
little Catholic girls who knew me, 


carried her to the board and helped 


her with the chalk. In an instant half 
of the class were in the front of the 
room screaming, “I draw! I draw!” I 
did not try to keep them quiet—con- 
tent that they were overcoming their 
fear—but helped each in turn. 

A few days later when I began to 


Readin’ ‘Ww Ritin ‘Ww Rithmetic... 


ECENTLY a native of this city 


who is occupying a government 
position in Hunan, and who is proud 
of the fact that he worked his way 
through college in the United States, 
returned home for a short visit. Dur- 


ing his stay he addressed the children 


from the various schools, who as- 
sembled to welcome him. In the 
course of his speech he mentioned 
that thirty years ago when he re- 


ceived his primary education, there 
were only two schools (both primary) 
in this city. 

Today there are in Chihkiang and 
the surrounding country districts one 
hundred grammar schools; four 


By SISTER ROSARIO 


junior high schools and one senior 


high; a junior normal school which - 


gives a four year course to students 
who have completed sixth grade; and 
a senior normal school where three 
years’ training is given to those who 
have graduated from either the 
junior normal or junior high school. 

In the face of so many primary 
schools it might seem incredible that 
we had to enlarge our classrooms, 
but that is just what had to be done. 
School opened in February with an 
enrollment nearly double what it 


had been at the close of the first 


semester. Over here new pupils are 
admitted each half year. 
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insist on order, a couple of the girls 
were talking. I said nothing but 
stood with folded arms and stared at 
the offenders. The little tot just in 
front of me looked up, and as though 
thinking aloud exclaimed, “How tall 
she is!” 

The dispensary is a novelty for the 
beginners. They feel grown up now 
that they can ask for medicine, un- 
accompanied by their elders. More 
than once little girls have popped in 
on their way from school at noon to 
ask for medicine for a headache. 
Sister Christina’s first question is, 
“Did you eat your breakfast this 
morning?” 
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“No. It wasn’t ready and I couldn’t 
wait.” 

“Well you run home and get some- 
thing to eat; then if your head is not 
better come back to the dispensary.” 
Thus they learn that a bowl of rice 
is the best cure for a hunger head- 
ache. 

Each school is supposed to have a 
weekly contest between the different 
grades. As there are not enough sub- 
jects in the curriculum to cover all 
the weeks in the year, contests in 
other fields are held. For instance, 
one week in April the schedule called 
for a contest in “Swatting The Fly.” 
I was anxious to see how this would 
be conducted. Unfortunately, that 
week the weather was very cold and 
there were no flies in sight. Sister 
Teresa Joseph Lung, the principal, 
announced that the contest would be 
transferred to a later date. The fol- 
lowing week brought a decided 
change in temperature and _ flies 
swarmed around the windows in our 
orphans’ refectory. I reminded the 
children of their duty to swat the fly. 
In one voice they cried out, “It isn’t 
time yet. The contest was post- 
poned.” 

At the opening of school our 
Catholic girls are subjected to taunts 
from their pagan classmates. Our 
girls admit they resent this but they 
defend their Faith, and gradually the 
pagans begin to ask questions; not 
that they might ridicule but that 
they might learn something about 
our holy religion. 

Some of the new pupils come to 
school wearing a silver ring around 
the neck or having strings tied 
around the right wrist and ankle. 
The silver ring is called, “Hundred 
Families Lock.” It is purchased with 
contributions from one hundred 
families, even though each give but 
a copper. The child’s parents may 
supply the deficit. This lock is sup- 
posed to preserve the child from all 
evil as he has the protection of all 
those families! 

The strings around the wrist and 
ankle signify that the wearer has re- 
covered from some sickness during 
which, it is believed, the soul left the 
body and was recalled. The strings 
are to keep it from departing again. 

Last term we were preparing a 
play for the closing of school. Twelve 
of the first graders were selected for 
an action song. They were told to 
wear their New Year’s clothes on 





the day of the entertainment. They 
look like little dolls when they are 
dressed in their pretty flowered suits, 
which they wear only at the New 
Year and on special occasions. 

It was time for the play. We were 
very much disappointed that besides 
two of our orphans who were in 
the group, only one other little girl 
had come, and she was wearing a 
long black garment of the poorest 
material, and had a Hundred Fami- 
lies Lock around her neck. When re- 
minded that she had been told to 
wear her best clothes she replied, 
while lovingly fingering the dress, 
“This is new!” We realized with re- 


gret that the little ones who have 
outgrown last year’s clothes have 
worn flowered suits for the last time, 
until China sees better days. Prices 
are exorbitant and even the poorest 
material now is far more expensive 
than the most costly cloth was be- 
fore the war. 

In spite of the paganism that sur- 
rounds them, many of the little 
Catholic children are very devout. 
One of the Sisters was in bed with a 
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cold and was feeling quite miserable 
when she heard a tap on the door 
and in came one of our orphans. She 
looked around timidly, then began, 
“Sister, all the little girls ask how 
you are. They said to tell you they 
heard Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion for you this morning!” 
One of the children’s favorite 
games is playing with sticks about 
five or six inches long and the thick- 
ness of a match. For this purpose 
they collect the burnt joss sticks from 
before the idols in the many wayside 
shrines. On one occasion our orphans 
were returning to the Mission after 
an air raid alarm. The little ones 





In Catechism class Sr. Magdalene teaches the children the fourth “R”—Religion 


were gathering these sticks when an 
old woman, seeing them, ran out of 
her house yelling, “The god will get 
after you tonight when you are 
asleep!” The children ran as fast as 
they could until they were a safe dis- 
tance away. They told me they were 
not afraid of that false god but they 
were scared to death of that old 
woman. Then I “listened in” as they 
discussed among themselves, “What 
if the god should get after us to- 
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night: They decided to keep holy 
water beside their beds. After a peace- 
ful night they were ready to gather 
more joss sticks as soon as. another 
opportunity presented itself. 

One of the girls helps the Sisters’ 
cook. The two alternate in hearing 
daily Mass. On the feast of Saint 
Blase, after Sister Christina had her 
throat blessed, she hurried to the 
kitchen, knowing she could make 
better time than the cook in get- 
ting there, and told Catherine to run 
to church and get her throat blessed. 
Catherine heard “ou lung” (throat) 
and, mistaking the second tone for 
the third tone, ran and got Sister’s 
“hou lung’ (little fire basket used 
to warm one in winter!). 

One cold evening last winter a 
baby was found at our gate by five- 
year-old Lucy whose father, Steve 
Yang, works in the Mission. The 
little girl cried and tugged at her 
father until he reported the case to 
Father Marcellus. Nor did she dry 
her tears until she saw the new baby 
safe m the arms of her own mother 
who was asked to care for the child 
that night. 

The next day Sister Mary Mark 
called my attention to the cloth in 
which the foundling was wrapped. 
It was nothing less than a portion of 
the field of the American flag that 
was bombed in the Mission a few 
years ago! 

After that air raid, Steve had found 
what was left of the flag, and think- 
ing that it was of no use to us, took 
possession of it himself. His wife not 
having an extra supply of baby 
clothes made use of it in which to 
wrap this infant. 


The sight of the starry field brought 
back memories. One day—it was four 
years ago—Father William came to 
the convent and asked if, to comply 
with an order from the American 
Embassy, we could make a large flag, 
to be spread horizontally between 


high poles in the yard where it could 
be clearly seen from airplanes, for 
the Japanese had been requested not 
to bomb American property. We said 
we could and in less than an hour 
Sister Mary Mark and I were busy 
measuring stripes and cutting stars. 
The flag when finished was to be thir- 
teen feet by twenty-seven feet. 

The following morning the sewing 
machine was humming when the 
siren sounded. Father ran over to see 
if the flag were ready. No, it wasn’t. 
(It was probably Providential as 
after events proved.) That morning 
nine Japanese bombers flew very low 
over the Mission while another 
squadron unloaded its bombs on the 
air field. We were grateful that we 
had a home that night and worked 
until the wee hours of the morning 
that the flag might be finished before 
the next alarm. 

We were quite proud of Old Glory 
and when the siren sounded and we 
fled to places of safety, I chose a place 
from where I could see if she were 
still waving after the enemy planes 
were gone. (Yes, we fled; for although 
we hoped the stars and stripes would 
be respected, we knew that bombs 
do not always hit their objective.) 

A flag about half this size was 
made for another part of the com- 
pound. It was “hand-made” by our 
orphans. Those were days when we 
could not stay home long enough to 
use the sewing machine so the girls 
took the material with them and 
worked while waiting for the “urgent 
alarm.” Nor was it easy to get each 
of the five points of every star neatly 
sewed in place and the blue carefully 
cut out from the other side. Betsy 
Ross must have been grateful there 
were only thirteen colonies when she 
made the first flag. But many hands 
made light work and before long this 
flag, too, had a prominent place. The 
day our hospital was bombed, the 
flags were spared but when the 
priests’ house and the convent were 








INSTRUCTIONS OF SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AIR-MAIL SERVICE TO UNOCCUPIED CHINA 


Including Packages of Medicine 


Effective at once, letter mals for unoccupied China will be accepted for dispatch 
to India by surface means and thence onward to destination by air, when prepaid 
at the rate of 30 cents per half-ounce in addition to the ordinary postage. Such 
letters should bear the “By Air Mail/Par Avion” label and be marked “From India.” 

Also, as a temporary measure, registered letter packages containing admissible 
medicines and prepaid at the above-mentioned rate will be accepted. 
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destroyed, the flags went, too. . , 
Now here were the last of the stars 
come back—wrapped around a baby! 

It is amusing to hear the ques. 
tions the little pagan girls ask. For 
instance, when the first graders were 
shown a picture of the Madonna and 
Child surrounded by angels, the chil- 
dren wanted to know why the Infant 
Jesus hadn’t wings like the angels, 
The Chinese Bible History pictures 
Saint Joseph in The Flight into 
Egypt, carrying an ax over his 
shoulder. The little ones asked if 
that were to protect the Holy Family 
from the cruel men who were seek- 
ing to kill the Divine Babe. The 
Blessed Mother’s spindle arouses 
their curiosity. It is so different 
from the spinning wheels their own 
mothers use. They wonder which of 
those pictured in the Marriage Feast 
at Cana is the water carrier. Nothing 
escapes their keen eyes and they 
notice first the things they are ac- 
customed to seeing daily, for scenes 
in China are not unlike those de- 
picted in the Gospel. 

One little tot very seriously in- 
quired, “Sister, can I adore God? 
There is an idol in my home and my 
parents adore it.” Yes, there are idols 
in many of the homes in Chihkiang 
and because of this idolatry adult 
conversions are very difficult. Our 
greatest hope lies in these children. 
Now they eagerly listen to stories 
about Our Lord. It is sweet to see 
them run after us at recess time, grab 
our crucifix and plead, “Sister, please 
tell us this story.” Or simply say, 
“Sister, I love God.” 

“Faith comes through hearing.” 
Will these little ones continue to 
have the opportunity to hear about 
our Lord? Much depends upon our 
kind benefactors. We have lived 
through five years of war and we 
know what our relatives and friends 
in the States are facing. We know 
that you need every penny you can 
possibly lay aside . . . and this makes 
it all the harder for us to beg. But 
the situation is this: when the last 
of the salaries for this term have 
been paid, our school fund will be 
exhausted. Unless help comes in the 
meantime, we cannot reopen school 
next fall. However, we must not 
allow this to happen without making 
one more appeal in the Name of 
Him Who said, “Suffer children to 
come to Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” 
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“Thirteen Stories” Pagoda near Peking 


HE Emperor of China had a 
dream. A vision beckoned him 
to send legates to India where a 
great religious teacher held forth. 
Rugged travelers from Cathay were 
sent to India. The story of their 
hard and killing hike along the 
frightful wastes of the Gobi desert, 
and over the snow peaks of the 
Himalaya Mountains to the Land of 
the Holy Grail, is a saga of courage 
and fortitude. We are told that these 
intrepid knights of the road re- 
turned to China laden with spiritual 
riches, glorious manuscripts, and 
strange and shining statues. Thus 
was the Buddhist faith brought to 
China. Buddhism in China is known 
as the “religion of Fo.” 
All this took place about the year 
65 A. D., which is about the same 


‘ time that the Apostles were preach- 


ing the doctrine of Christ in India. 
Bartholomew was preaching in 
upper India; Thomas was spreading 
the Gospel in lower India. This is 
one of those historic coincidences 
that is highly interesting in the tre- 
mendous possibilities it suggests. 
Father Matthew Ricci, (1552-1600) , 
co-founder of the Jesuit Missions in 
China, is of the opinion that it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility 
that the Chinese, moved and in- 
terested by reports of the Christian 
doctrine preached by the Apostles in 


The 
Religion 
of Fo 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


India, sought to contact them; and 
that either through error on the part 
of the legates, or perhaps through 
ill will toward the Gospel on the 
part of the people visited, the Chi- 
nese contacted the wrong party 
(Buddhist missionaries). And thus, 
concludes Father Ricci, the Chinese 
received a false importation in place 
of the truth they were seeking. 

Buddhism offered China _ two 
spiritual breadbaskets. One was a 
small basket full of spiritual pes- 
simism. It was neatly packed into 
three compartments: the doctrine of 
reincarnation; discourses on salva- 
tion from misery and suffering; and 
a severe discipline of a monastic 
system. There were also assorted 
packets of philosophical concentrates 
and moral vitamins. Two curious 
packages lay on top of the basket: 
one, a mysterious little packet labeled 
“Nirvana”; the other, a strange little 
wheel marked “Karma”’—the wheel 
of life. Such were the original teach- 
ings of Buddha. These were called 
by later Buddhists, “Hinayana,” a 
term of derision, which means “The 
Little Vehicle.” 

The other spiritual breadbasket 
was large and tempting. It over- 
flowed with the ripe fruits of a 
popular, pagan religion: glittering 
statues of Buddha in lotus posture, 
precious relics, innumerable images 
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Marble and Jade Fountain Pagodas 


of Bodhisatvas (Buddhist saints, 
destined to become Buddhas), There 
were documents of high literary 
merit, setting forth a more accept- 
able philosophy of life and morals, 
such as the Buddhist heaven of sen- 
sible delights. These were the teach- 
ings of later Buddhism — popular 
Buddhism. In Buddhist parlance, it 
is called “Mahayana,” a proud title 
which means “The Great Vehicle.” 

Of course, the Chinese chose the 
large, spiritual breadbasket. They 
reached into the little basket too, 
and lifted out the mysterious, little 
packet and the curious wheel of life. 
Later on they borrowed more; and 
then added plenty of their own 
home-brew superstitions. 

Buddha died about 500 B. C. His 
death scene is touching. The old 
Patriarch, worn out by his long and 
hard missionary career, knew his end 
was near. Crossing the Ganges for 
the last time, clad in mendicant 
robe, and with rice bowl in hand, he 
begged his last meal. After eating, 
Buddha fell deathly sick. It was in 
a wooded grove that the end came. 
His disciples made a couch for him 
between twin sal trees. And here the 
most exalted character in pagan 
antiquity preached his last discourse 
to the disciples who crowded about 
him. He exhorted them to hold fast 
to the doctrines he had taught, and 
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to the primitive discipline of his 
pagan monasticism. Then, with his 
head toward the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas, Buddha breathed his 
last. His body was cremated and the 
ashes enclosed in a golden urn. His 
relics (the demand for which almost 
caused bloodshed) were distributed 
among eight cities. Each has built a 
shrine to his honor. 


It is interesting to study the 
changes that man-made _ religions 
have undergone in the course of 


time. Buddhist monuments, for in- 
stance, tell the story of radical trans- 
formation in the doctrine of Bud- 
dhism during the first thousand 
years. Each change in doctrine is re- 
vealed and immortalized in relief. 
The first Buddhist monuments, 
such as shrines in which his ashes 
and relics were preserved, bespoke 
the high respect and reverence in 
which Buddha was held by his fol- 
lowers. The figure of the “Bo-tree,” 
under which Buddha entered into 
the enlightenment of Nirvana, be- 
came the object of worship. Later 
the figure of Buddha himself is de- 
picted as a god—this in spite of the 
fact that Buddha disdained all gods; 
he sought to teach a new code of 
morals in order to free men from 
misery and suffering. In the early 
stages, Buddha is represented as 
alone, but gradually he appears in 
the company of Brahman gods. 
Finally, Buddha is lost in a crowd of 
gods; he becomes nothing more than 
an incarnation of one of the Brah- 
manic deities. There is a touch of 
historic humor here. Buddha was a 
reformer; Buddhism was a revolt 
against Brahmanism. Many Prot- 
estant divines see a parallel between 
Buddha and Luther. Be that as it 


may, Buddha would turn over in 
his grave if he saw himself in the 
Pantheon of Brahman gods. And in- 
cidentally, from that time, Bud- 
dhism has been practically extinct 
in its birthplace, India. 

In China “the religion of Fo” 


(Buddhism), has undergone tre- 
mendous changes. It has almost lost 
its identity as a specific religion. 
Buddhism was favorably received at 
the court of Peking. It had excellent 
literature, and scholars well con- 
nected at the Court. Later a veritable 
battle raged in high religio-political 
circles in China between Taoism 
and Confucianism. In consequence, 
Buddhism gained; it became almost 


on a par with the other two re- 
ligions. Anyway, the Emperor settled 
the religious dispute, which had 
taken on huge political proportions, 
by decreeing the three religions— 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Bud- 
dhism—the state religions of China. 
The long history of these three re- 
ligions in China is pretty correctly 
epitomized by the following sen- 
tence: “Taoism ate Confucianism; 
Buddhism ate Taoism; and Con- 
fucianism ate both of them.” It has 
been well said that “every China- 
man is born a Taoist, lives the every- 
day life of a Confucianist, and has 
a secret desire to die a Buddhist.” 
The truth is that culturally, Con- 
fucianism has absorbed both Taoism 
and Buddhism; what remains of the 
latter today in China, has _ been 
adopted by and becomes accretions 
to professed Confucianism. 


— was known as the soli- 
tary of Sakyas. The caves and 
rolling hills of India were overrun 
with traveling logicians, anchorites, 
ascetics, and solitary hermits—Brah- 
mans, all. Buddha had studied under 
the greatest of them; he was not 
satisfied. Then he went in for ex- 
treme austerity and fasting; it almost 
killed him, so he gave it up. He took 
to meditation. One day, while 


wrapped in profound contemplation 





“Monuments to a pagan monasticism” 
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under the shadow of a Bo (fig) tree 
—called the tree of wisdom—Buddha 
was enlightened. He found the lost 
truth that was the answer to human 
misery and suffering. Buddha rose 
from his contemplation the founder, 
not only of the greatest religion of 
paganism, but also of a huge system 
of pagan monasticism. 

Buddha must have been a most 
remarkable man. Possessed of a 
dynamic and magnetic personality, 
he attracted large followings from 
every class of Indian life. He must 
have been a great teacher. His dis- 
ciples were imbued with the tre- 
mendous purpose and zeal of the 
Master. The story of Powma and 
the conversion of a ferocious tribe 
makes this point. 

Powma was one of Buddha’s 
disciples and neophytes. He was 
anxious to convert to the Buddhist 
faith a certain neighboring tribe of 
peculiar ferocity. Buddha endeavored 
to dissuade him. “The men of Sron- 
aparanta,” said Buddha, “are vio- 
lent, cruel, insolent, and ferocious. 
What wilt thou think when these 
men address thee in insolent and 
abusive language?” 

“If,” replied Powma, “they abuse 
me in gross and insolent language, I 
shall think to myself: Certainly these 
men of Sronaparanta are sweet- 
tempered and excellent people, since 
they neither beat me with their 
hands nor wound me with stones.” 

“But,” replied Buddha, “if they 
should beat thee with their hands 
or wound thee with stones, what 
wouldst thou think then?” 

“I should think,” said he, ‘that 
they are good and gentle, because 
they do not use sticks or swords.” 

“But if they did use sticks or 
swords, what then?” 

“T shall reflect,” said Powma, “that 
the men of Sronaparanta are good 
and gentle, for delivering me so 
easily from this body which is filled 
with corruption.” 

“Good, O Powma,” replied Buddha. 
“Go then to the country of the 
Sronaparantas. As thou art delivered 
from pain, save others. As thou hast 
reached the true Nirvana, make 
others reach it, too.” 

Powma obeyed. He won the hearts 
of the savages to the Buddhist faith. 

The everyday life of the solitary 
of Sakyas— Lord Buddha — became 
the rule for Buddhist monks. Those 
who aimed at a standard higher 
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than that of ordinary Buddhists 
were under discipline of exceptional 
severity. Like Buddha, they must 
wear rags dug up from a cemetery; 
none might possess more than three 
sets of such rags. They were to live 
only by begging, the while observing 
strict silence. A single meal a day, 
and that before noon, was _pre- 
scribed, Except in the rainy season, 
they had to live and sleep in the 
woods or fields; they could come 
into town only to beg. At night they 
were to cover themselves with the 
leaves of trees; to go to sleep sitting, 
and not lying down; nor could they 
rearrange their carpet once it had 
been spread. Once a month every 
Buddhist mendicant was to repair 
to a cemetery to meditate among 
the dead on the instability of human 
things. He was to expel covetousness 
by renouncing property; celibacy 
was prescribed. Such were the rules 
of life for the Buddhist monks, or 
“Bhikshus,” as they were called. 

Buddhist missionaries (and all of 
them are monks) are more like the 
missionaries of the Catholic Church 
than any other known religion. Even 
Abbé Huc in his Travels in Tibet 
was struck with the resemblance to 
Catholicism. (I might add that the 
outline of the resemblance did not 
take shape until after the Christian 
era.) But Buddhist monasticism, like 
the Buddhist religion, has changed. 
Like human nature, it has taken the 
human way—downward. The Bud- 
dhist monks of today are a far cry 
from the moral courage and zeal of 
the neophyte Powma, apostle of the 
Sronaparanta. They have lost the 
powerful purpose, inspiration, and 
zeal of their grand old Patriarch, 
Lord Buddha. The thousand and 
one pagodas that cover the soil of 
China, are all but historic monu- 
ments to a pagan monasticism, in 
whose huge and sprawling organism 
the pulse of life is discernible, but 
whose power of activity is gone. 

One of the saddest trends in 
modern religious history is the 
wholesale retreat of many of our 
leading American universities from 
God: the same universities whose 
only right to existence and founda- 
tion is their incorporation charter as 
Christian (Protestant) seminaries. 
It has become somewhat of a vogue 
in such circles to compare Chris- 
tianity with Buddhism. It is dis- 
couraging indeed to read such pro- 
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LINES 10 A MISSIONARY NUN 
B.S. M. Resale 


You have a fortress in New Guinea where 

Are stacked in serried ranks the guns of prayer? 
It flies no flag, you say, except a cross; 

And clever Japs may seize it without loss? 

Do sentries watch you, trudging mile on mile? 

(I think God might be pardoned for a smile. 
Knowing what treacherous fortalice be won 

By valiant soldiers of the Rising Sun.) 


A half a hundred nuns like you, my Dear, 
Demand a deal of watching, never fear. 

You may post snipers at your chapel gate 

To fire Aves till the siege abate. 

Do Japs make sure your Cannon may not roar? 
(Who now can smuggle Mass-priests to your door!) 
How well their cunning vigilance denies 

That lethal weapon—Christ’s own Sacrifice! 

Were that high Charge to rend their ranks in twain, 
Ten thousand foes might find all malice vain. 

I know, of course, how you fling bombs about— 
(In meditation shall not fire flame out?) 

Barrage whose power no fiend may dare gainsay 
Your heavenly machine guns can essay. 


Meanwhile, let sentinels plod up and down, 

If your sly war, unnoted, win no frown. 

But if suspicion shold arouse their wrath, 

And bring you, Dear, to bloody aftermath; 

How you shall read your victories in God's smile 
And learn in Heaven to fight with deeper guile! 


Buddhist books, written by men 
dedicated to the apostolate of Christ, 
comparing Buddha to Christ—even 
“one greater than Christ.” The Son 
of God came down from heaven to 
teach us the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. He suffered and died that 
we might have life, and have it more 
abundantly. The Christian religion 
is a Life of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
here on earth, and an intense hap- 
piness and friendship with God here- 
after. Comparisons are odious, In 
this matter they are sacrilegious. 
What is there about a tree that 
gives it such prominence in the lives 
of pagan religious founders? The 
“three saints of China” were born 
under a mulberry tree; Lord Buddha 
(Buddhism) was born under a satin 
tree. Poets speak of the sacredness 
of the forests; I remember some- 
where the conception of a tree, as 
the “high priest” of nature. Is it the 
idea that the tree, a creature of the 
earth, struggles to push upward 


through mud and sod, and rising 
above earthly creation, rears her 
head high to the sky? Or, as ex- 
pressed in the beautiful symbolism 
of Kilmer’s poem Trees: A tree that 
looks at God all day, And lifts her 
leafy arms to pray?” Is there any 
analogy here with these ancient, re- 
ligious worthies? Is the tree under 
which they were born prophetic of 
their lives? 

Pagan though they be, they are of 
the higher order of men, concerned 
more with the humanities and the 
charities of life than with personal 
selfishness. They struggle to free suf: 
fering man from the human coils of 
misery and pain, to rise above the 
Asiatic, low roof of life; to make 
vocal (though erroneously) the cry 
to heaven of a creature for his Crea- 
tor. Be that as it may, these loom 
huge on the horizon of Asia—the 
dark mists of their vague and pagan 
ideas have blacked out for ages the 
distant mountain of God. 











With Robert Young as her patient husband, “Claudia” 
comes to the screen in the person of Dorothy McGuire 


New Theater Season 


As the theater opens its doors for another season, 
the vast majority of the playgoing public will make 
an annual devout wish. It is that this will be the year 
when the theater’s producers, writers, and directors 
will finally realize the monetary value of a truly whole- 
some spirit in the industry. We stress monetary value, 
for it is extremely doubtful if any other consideration 
would be powerful enough to sway the gentlemen who 
decide all on Broadway. Then, too, if the financial 
value of a clean production has never been fully real- 
ized before, the phenomenal success of Oklahoma 
should help to bring about such a realization. That 
musical is outstanding enough to be classed with the 
finest the American theater has produced. That it is 
also clean and wholesome is not merely a coincidence. 
If much of the smut being passed off as entertainment 
in various other musicals today had been included 
in The Theatre Guild show, the story might have 
been entirely different. As it now stands, The Guild 
is preparing not only two touring companies, but a 
second group for Broadway to handle the tremendous 
demand. Sufficient proof, it would seem, for those ob- 
stinates who confuse bawdiness and humor, and refuse 
to believe that the general run of audiences prefer their 
plays wholesome and intelligent rather than smutty 
and coarse. 

Judging by the current public reaction, both on 
Broadway and in motion picture houses and Army 
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By JERRY COTTER 


camps, the demand this season is for comedies, musi- 
cals, and other “escapist” material. This is a natural 
reaction in the fifth year of the world’s greatest con- 
flict. It should also serve to remind us that there are 
those who are ever alert to seize such opportunity for 
the presentation of salacious material. We can have 
entertainment slanted to meet the public demand for 
light stories and gay musicals without descending to 
the gutters for inspiration. 


Among the early arrivals on the playlist are two pro- 
ductions which fail to meet the requirements of their 
suspense-horror classification. MURDER WITHOUT 
CRIME is a mystery imported from the London thea- 
ter. Just why anyone bothered to bring a copy of the 
script over in these days of limited shipping space is 
difficult to discover. Certainly the paucity of genuine 
suspense and the sluggish pace will not endear the 
production to mystery lovers, Nor is the low moral 
tone of the story itself conducive to a stimulating eve- 
ning. This is one English thriller which should never 
have emerged from the Channel fog. 


Elisabeth Bergner is the star of THE TWO MRS. 
CARROLLS, another story of mayhem in Mayfair. The 
parallel between the two plots is close enough to 





In “Johnny Come Lately” James Cagney as a hobo finds him- 
self in strange surroundings as Hattie McDaniel serves him 
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cause wonder at the number of young Londoners who 
devote their talents to themes of sadistic murder and 
neurotic villains. Miss Bergner employs all the known 
theatrical tricks plus a few which she has devised on 
her own. However, neither her strenuous emoting nor 
the less vigorous but more effective work of Victory 
Jory can lift this partly objectionable mystery out of 
the doldrums. 


Journalistic Crusade 
JOHNNY COME LATELY is top- -notch adult en- 


tertainment in the melodramatic vein. It achieves lus- 
ter and distinction through the brilliant characteriza- 
tions of James Cagney and veteran stage star, Grace 
George. Their combined playacting will make almost 
any audience overlook the undeniable fact that the 
yarn they spin is a familiar one. 

Adapted from Louis Bromfield’s novel, McLeod's 
Folly, it spotlights the efforts of an elderly lady pub- 
lisher to ferret out and destroy the corrupt influences 
in her city. An itinerant reporter hoboes into town 
and joins forces in the crusade. Together they success- 
fully smash the political-financial gang which had held 
the city in a vise. Their victory is achieved after a series 
of slam- bang physical and philosophical clashes that 
maintain interest at a high pitch and only occasion- 
ally falters in its swift pace. 


The bearded Monty Woolley courts Britain’s beloved 
Gracie Fields in the brisk comedy, “Holy Matrimony” 


Cagney’s swaggering, inimitable personality fits per- 
fectly into the role. It is a performance geared to equal 
his previous best. Miss George, with a stage career of 
more than forty years in her record book, makes an 
auspicious screen debut. Poise, sensitive understand- 
ing, and depth mark her contribution as unusual. 
Marjorie Main does as well as possible in a strongly 
overdrawn characterization, and Ed McNamara, Hat- 
tie McDaniel, Marjorie Lord, and Bill Henry handle 
the other principal assignments with ease. 

Spiced liberally with the humor and color of the 
West of an earlier day, Johnny Come Lately follows 
a conventional pattern yet avoids the chasm of banal- 
ity. It serves nicely as robust adult material. 

(United Artists) 
Mad Musie 


Perhaps it isn’t quite fair to gauge the effectiveness 
of the current revival of THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA by the classic memories of the Lon Chaney 
original. Frankly, in its sinister aspects, it does not 
measure up. However, there are compensations: 
Susanna Foster shines brightly in her first adult role; 
the Technicolor effects are first-rate and Nelson Eddy 
still sings like a professional though performing like 
an amateur. 

The ghoulish antics of the famed Phantom as he 
glides through the maze of props and backstage para- 
phernalia will probably chill and thrill those who 
classify “beasties and ghoulies and ghosties” as enter- 
taining. The other three-quarters of the audience will 
have to be content with the Eddy solos and the Eddy- 
Foster duet. 

Claude Rains is the somewhat-less-than-terrifying 
Phantom and Edgar Barrier, Jane Farrar, and Bar- 
bara Everest prowl and scream and gaze-in-horror 
through many reels. They climax it with a mad, 
merry chase through the catacombs of the Parisian 
sewer system. 

The production is lavish and handsome, but its suc- 
cess depends principally on the vocal chords of Eddy 
and Miss Foster rather than the sight of a specter mak- 





Gene Kelly and Kathryn Grayson are the leading play- 
ers in the star-studded production, “Thousands Cheer” 
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ing a spectacle of himself. War has toughened audience 
nerves beyond the point of greeting screen demons with 
more than a slight sniff. For adults only. (Universal) 


Claudia Again 


The screen now steps in line as a medium for the 
exposition of Rose Franken’s spectacularly successful 
creation, the slightly scatterbrained CLAUDIA. Al- 
ready a fixture on the stage, over the radio, and in 
the magazine pages, the engaging character will ap- 
peal to those adults who prefer their fun with a dash 
of sentiment and romance. 

Dorothy McGuire, who sped up the ladder to fame 
when she was chosen by the author to bring Claudia 
to stage life, proves again that her selection was felici- 
tous. Her clever interpretation augurs a happy screen 
future. Ina Claire assumes the mother role and invests 
it with her usual quietly authoritative style. Robert 
Young, Reginald Gardiner, Olga Baclanova, and the 
other members of the cast assist in making the film 
exceptionally good entertainment for adults. (goth 
Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


The Eastern lady and the Western cowhand have 
long provided writers with material for romantic sto- 
ries. Jean Arthur and John Wayne are the latest to 
give these stock characters screen life. THE LADY 
TAKES A CHANCE is the vehicle, and under their 
deft sense of comedy timing even the threadbare plot 
is rejuvenated. Charles Winninger, Joan Blair, and 
the script writer deserve accolades for the parts they 
play in making this lightweight plot a thoroughly en- 
joyable adult excursion. (RKO) 


Sonja Henie appears as a quota girl in WINTER 
TIME, the latest version of her regular scenario. All 
the usual trappings of ice revues have been incorpo- 
rated in the story set against a Canadian background. 
Those who find gossamer musical romances palatable 
will accept this latest, ice-festooned revue. Jack Oakie, 
Carole Landis, and Cesar Romero lend their support 
to the cause. (zoth Century-Fox) 


FIRED WIFE is an objectionable comedy-romance 
rich in double-entendre but rationed on the ingredients 
that make for suitable film entertainment. Technically, 
the only commendable feature of the production is the 
valiant group performance by Louise Allbritton, Robert 
Paige, and Walter Paige. Diana Barrymore, in a sec- 
ondary role, strives desperately to live up to the highly 
touted family tradition, without success. Not recom- 
mended. (Universal) 


Britain’s Gracie Fields and Harvard’s Monty Woolley 
canter through a brisk satire with the ill-chosen title, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Based on Arnold Bennett's 
Buried Alive, the picture manages to be continually 
entertaining and novel. Woolley appears as a famous 
painter who returns to England to be knighted. On 

arrival his valet dies and by mistake the painter’s name 
‘is entered on the death certificate. Anxious to escape the 
pomp and boredom of a title, he allows the valet to be 
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buried with considerable ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey. He then discovers that the gentleman’s gentle- 
man had been corresponding with a lady through a 
matrimonial agency. The complicating situations which 
arise from that point might have lacked credulity if 
handled by less skillful players than the cockney idol 
and the erudite gentleman with the beard. Humor and 
satire have been expertly blended by Director John 
Stahl, and adults will find it consistently amusing. Una 
O'Connor, Laird Cregar, Alan Mowbray, and Melville 
Cooper give the principals excellent aid in a comedy 
whose principal flaw is the lack of good taste exhibited 
in the selection of a title. (goth Century-Fox) 


A galaxy of stars contribute special bits to THOU- 
SANDS CHEER, a musical romance for adults. Unlike 
other recent star-studded motion pictures, this Techni- 
color attraction boasts a sturdy plot scaffold. Set in an 
army camp, it details the efforts of a young girl to 
reconcile her divorced parents. A brash and dissatisfied 
draftee lends a helping hand to bring about the desired 
happy ending. It has all happened on the screen many 
times before, but the amiable Gene Kelly, John Boles, 
Mary Astor, and the fine young singer, Kathryn Gray- 
son, make it seem original and bright. Judy Garland, 
Jose Iturbi, Mickey Rooney, Eleanor Powell, Red Skel- 
ton, Kay Kyser, Bob Crosby, Frank Morgan, Virginia 
O’Brien, and many others lend their names and talent 
for short specialties in this colorful adult revue. (MGM) 


The eighth reunion of Judy Garland and Mickey 
Rooney is the primary factor in making the Hollywood 
version of GIRL CRAZY a lively, entertaining session 
for the entire family group. Musical comedies are 
notorious for plot debility and this is not the exception, 
Fortunately, it is not difficult to overlook that weakness 
when the sprightly Judy and energetic Mickey take 
things over. The Western background provides excellent 
opportunity for comedy antics, and Tommy Dorsey and 
his orchestra supply the music for the plentiful song-and- 
dance interludes. This colorful, lightweight musical fills 
every requirement for family fare. (MGM) 


HI DIDDLE DIDDLE is a ridiculous attempt at 
sophisticated comedy. It lacks both humor and story, 
dependent on a series of farcical situations that never 
ring either true or comic. Martha Scott, Adolphe 
Menjou, Dennis O’Keefe, Billie Burke, and Pola Negri 
headline the cast, but even their striving performances 
are insufficient to save a lost cause. (United Artists) 


Rarely does a film from the smaller studios achieve 
the degree of intelligently developed suspense attained 
in THE UNKNOWN GUEST, a mystery that compares 
quite favorably with any of the directorial efforts of 
Alfred Hitchcock. Not until the final reel is any con- 
clusive evidence offered on the murders committed in a 
shuttered mountain lodge. Meanwhile suspicion and 
suspense mount in masterly modulated manner. Kurt 
Neumann directed with a sharp awareness of the prime 
requisite of all mystery drama—sustained suspense. Vic- 
tor Jory and Pamela Blake are excellent in the leading 
roles of this first-rate adult thriller, (Monogram) 
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Odd Little Creature 


> THe Cram is a remarkable creature, according to 
L. T. A., writing in the “Ave Maria”: 


As most people know, there are a lot of queer 
creatures in the universe. There are fishes that walk, 
animals that fly, birds that cannot raise themselves off 
the ground, insects that like nothing better for a meal 
than a good old-fashioned piece of wood. One of the 
queerest of God’s creatures, however, is the clam; re- 
markable for several reasons, although most of us think 
it is just about one of the most uninteresting little 
fellows in all the world. And why do we call the clam 
remarkable? Well, first of all, he has just about the 
biggest tongue in proportion to the rest of his body 
you can find in all creation. That is something when 
we remember that the clam has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for not using his tongue, as any of you will 
recognize from the old saying, “As silent as a clam.” 
Just why the creature with the biggest tongue should 
be the smallest noise maker is hard to explain unless 
we understand another odd feature about this humble 


little fellow. For the clam uses his tongue to walk with - 


instead of to talk with. What a crowd our circuses 
would draw if they could show a man who could walk 
on his tongue, yet the clam does it every day and thinks 
nothing of it. Well, the clam is just one of a whole 
menagerie of wonders which God has created if we 
would only take the trouble to ferret them out. 


Japanese Courtesy 


> A FEW OF THE Ways in which the Japanese differ 
from us are related by Helen Mears in the “Atlantic”: 


The Japanese are slaves to their own special habits, 
which differ widely from ours. So do their attitudes 
toward facts, toward authority, in human relations, 
toward money and possessions. Even our ideas of polite- 
ness are so different that although the Japanese at home 
have a reputation for being the politest people in the 
world, from an American point of view their politeness 
often seems simple rudeness. 

This is the kind of thing that may happen to you 
when you are living in Japan: 

You are having lunch with a Japanese friend in a 
“modern style” restaurant, where the menu is printed 
in a kind of Japanese English. You order from the 
menu. The waitress suggests that something else is very 
nice, but you prefer your own choice and stick to it. 
An hour or more elapses. When the waitress finally 


returns, she brings you not what you ordered but what 
She suggested. Your Japanese friend accepts for you 
with courteous phrases, dismisses the waitress with 
bows and smiles, and gives you no explanation. 

According to the Japanese custom, it is rude ever 
to refuse a request directly. The waitress, in suggesting 
some other dish, was explaining that they did not have 
what you ordered. Since the foreigner, not understand- 
ing, persisted, she merely waited, knowing that in time 
hunger would persuade him to take what was given. 
The Japanese companion understood this but found it 
difficult to explain the matter to a foreigner. A Jap- 
anese, of course, would accept the waitress’ suggestion 
at once. 


Churchill and the Bigots 


> Winston CHURCHILL’s aversion to bigotry is in- 
dicated by the following instance related by Clement 
Dane in the “Universe”: 


Two years after the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Westminster, at which the Government for- 
bade the carrying of the Blessed Sacrament, Westmin- 
ster Cathedral was due to be consecrated. 

Churchill, then at the Home Office, asked Arch- 
bishop Bourne to call upon him there. Fearing the 
worst, he went. 

“I understand,” said the Home Secretary, “that a 
procession around the church is part of the ceremony, 
and I have heard that the bigots are out to cause 
trouble. 

“I have ventured to ask Your Grace to call, to tell 
you how outrageous I consider such an attitude. I beg 
you to take no notice of these people, and if to insure 
your protection I have to turn out all the London po- 
lice I'll do so.” 


Diamonds in War 


> THE DIAMOND as a jewel is being replaced by the 
diamond as a tool. From “Newsweek”: 


In the north light from a window of a Manhattan 
skyscraper, an industrial diamond dealer poured a 
small bag of his stones on a white-topped table, fingered 
them for a moment, and in a heavy Dutch accent an- 
nounced: “Lack of these is one of the reasons Hitler is 
losing the war.” ... 

The importance of industrial diamonds has grown 
in this war as never before because of (1) increasing 
use of metal alloys, many times harder than anything 
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previously used, which only a diamond-pointed tool 
can cut, and (2) the vastly multiplied volume and 
pressure of modern industrial production, under which 
only the long-wearing diamond can stand up. 

The hardest mineral on earth, the industrial dia- 
mond is used in precision tools that turn out gears, 
pistons, valves, and crankshafts for reconnaissance cars, 
tanks, submarines, and airplanes. It accounts for the 
mirrorlike smoothness of torpedo tubes. It plays an 
important part in boring guns for battleships and for 
coastal defense. 

Ninety-five per cent of our supply of industrial dia- 
monds is furineled out to us through the British. (The 
rest comes from South America, principally Brazil.) A 
tight world-wide British monopoly, the Diamond Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., controlled by De Beers, allocates indus- 
trial diamonds to the United Nations through the 
British Government. Private American importers are 
limited to no more than a six-month supply, and any 
attempts at stockpiling in the United States have been 
prevented. 


Quaint Epitaphs 


> From “Tue Cross,” published by the Irish Pas- 
sionists, we quote some unusual epitaphs: 


Many curious epitaphs are to be found in old church- 
yards throughout the country. A friend who has made 
a hobby of collecting these inscriptions, both grave and 
gay, has contributed the following items, many of 
which are not without a touch of rather grim humor. 

As an example of plain speech, could this be beaten? 


“Beneath this silent tomb is laid 

A noisy antiquated maid; 

Who from her cradle talked till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath.” 


In contrast to this, here is a pathetic and unusual 
inscription, from one of the graveyards at Llanelly, 
Wales: 


“Three darling children lieth here: 
A father’s hope, a mother’s joy; 
The eldest and the second girl, 
The only son, a little boy.” 


Professions are sometimes represented by punning 
epitaphs, not always in the best of taste. A chef, buried 
at Camden Town, London, is thus remembered: ‘Peas 
be to His Hashes.” 


Near Newport, a deceased medical gentleman has the 
inscription on his tombstone: 


“Here lies the body of Dr. Chard, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard.” 


On the grave of Abraham Newland, celebrated 
cashier of the Bank of England, is the following verse: 


“Beneath this stone old Abraham lies, 
Nobody laughs, nobody cries; 

Where he’s gone and how he fares, 
No one knows, and no one cares.” 
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Clambake Master 


> THE LEGENDARY ORIGIN of the Rhode Island clam. 
bake master is described by T. E. Murphy in the “Satur. 
day Evening Post’: 


Walking along the sandy shores of Narragansett Bay 
one day, a hungry pioneer saw a group of Indians 
squatting on their heels around a mound covered by 
an old blanket. From the edges of the blanket there 
issued wisps of steam. As the pioneer approached, the 
soft sea breezes wafted to his quivering nostrils the 
most pungent, tantalizing, and appetite-provoking odor 
he had ever smelled. 

These were friendly Indians, and one of them 
grunted an invitation just as the entire group leaped 
to the mound and cast aside the blanket. Clouds of 
steam arose, and the pioneer thought for a moment 
that he was witnessing a primitive ceremony. Then he 
saw a bed of steaming seaweed in the center of which 
nestled piles of clams, tender ears of corn, sweet pota- 
toes and white potatoes, and, peeping from their wrap- 
pings of leaves, white flakes of fish. 

As legend goes, the hearty pioneer at this point let 
loose a piercing yell that frightened the wits out of the 
red men, tore off his jacket, loosened his belt, rolled 
up his sleeves, and waded in. Several hours later, other 
men from the colony found him lying on his back in 
the warm white sand; the afternoon sun bathed a 
cherubic smile on his face. He was snoring gently, and 
the bulge under his belt rose and fell as quietly and 
rhythmically as the swell of the ocean at his feet. Then 
and there was born the first Rhode Island clambake 
master, now a recognized profession in Rhode Island, 
with trade secrets handed down from generation to 
generation. 


To the Victors 


> AccorpDiNG To Gordon Gaskill, writing in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine,” the American soldiers are the greatest 
souvenir hunters of all time: 


Every American soldier seems to have a double- 
headed ambition: (1) to get home as fast as possible, 
and (2) to bring with him a German Army Luger 
automatic pistol. It is, by common consent, the king 
of souvenirs. Besides being a beautiful weapon, it is 
small, easily carried, and several types of Allied ammu- 
nition happen to fit it—which is not true of most other 
enemy pistols. 

One day I was with a certain American fighter-plane 
group when it took over an abandoned enemy air- 
drome. Somebody happened to look down a wide, 
twenty-foot well on the airdrome and saw, in the water, 
two motorcycles which the despairing Germans had 
thrown down. 

The Yanks tied a rope to a jeep; one man climbed 
down into the well with a rope; the jeep drove off 
slowly and pulled up a cycle. And then the second one. 

That wasn’t all, though. “Hey!” chattered the shiver- 
ing Yank in the well. “Let that rope down again. 
There’s a lot of Lugers here, too.” 

The rope method, though, was slow, and the water 
was cold, so the Yanks figured out a better way. They 
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brought over a portable 110-volt generator and rigged 
up a very powerful electro-magnet to it. This contrap- 
tion quickly deserved the name they gave it—The 
Little Giant Luger Retriever.” They'd lower the magnet 
into the water and then haul it out, with two or three 
Lugers sticking to it. They got more than thirty of 
them before the well ran dry of pistols. 

If the boys can’t get a Luger, though, they will gladly 
take anything else they can lay their hands on—just 
so it is endowed with the mystic charm of having once 
belonged to the enemy. So far I haven’t found anybody 
who is hoarding a German tank, but I think that’s 
because I haven’t looked long enough. 

I have, however, discovered a man who is relentlessly 
hanging on to a German staff car, and trying to figure 
out ways to get it home. 

The run-of-the-mine souvenirs are helmets, bayonets, 
cartridges, flags, rifles, medals. One of the most eagerly 
sought medals is the Italian one issued in 1936 to com- 
memorate their triumph over Ethiopia. The Yanks 
have a nice sense of humor. 


Manners in Parachuting 


> FroM THE “LicuoriAN” is taken the following ap- 
praisal of the parachutists of various countries: 


The Germans. One pilot, fourteen parachutists. The 
pilot pulls a lever, the bottom drops out of the plane, 
the parachutists are released like bombs. 

The English. One pilot, one parachutist. The pilot 
says: “Are you ready, Bill?” Bill says: “Are you sure 
this jumping has been passed by the House of Com- 
mons?” “Yes, quite sure. Go ahead, if you’re ready.” 
“And by the House of Lords?” “Yes, by the Lords as 
well.” Whereupon Bill jumps. 

The French. One pilot, fourteen parachutists. When 
the pilot gives the word to jump, it is discovered that 
the parachutes have been left behind. The plane lands, 
and they all adjourn to a café to hold an inquiry as to 
whose fault this is. It is dark before the inquiry is 
ended. 

The Spaniards. One pilot, one parachutist. The pilot 
cries: “Now, jump for Spain!” The parachutist refuses; 
his patriotism is being exploited by people he does not 
approve of. The pilot says: “Then jump for the love of 
God!” The-parachutist refuses again; he no longer be- 
lieves in God. The pilot cries: “You are afraid to jump. 
I believe you are a coward!” The parachutist cries: “I'll 
show you whether I am a coward or not!” He takes off 
his parachute and jumps. 


Freak Effects 


> ACOUSTICS AND WEATHER CONDITIONS sometimes play 
jokes on the musicians and audiences of the popular 
outdoor concerts originated and conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Mr. Fiedler recalls a few for readers of the 
“Atlantic”: 


The acoustical properties of the first shells were good, 
but occasionally freakish. Wind and humidity cause 
some peculiar effects. Sometimes we played a resound- 
ing chord, only to have it reflected back loudly to us 
in the next measure. Then there was the time when 
one of my flute players was announcing an encore— 
the introduction to the third act of Lohengrin. The 
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text was in German. He started reading it, got stuck, 
and said in what he intended to be a sotto voce aside, 
“Oh, hell! I don’t know what it is.” It came out magna 
voce. The audience laughed. 

All our shells have pulled sounds in as well as 
sent them out. At certain points on the stage we can 
catch conversations from distant places in the audience. 
One night we heard a clear voice commenting, “I can’t 
see why those musicians play for him. I understand 
he doesn’t even pay them.” 

Certain people manage to sit in the same spots night 
after night. I recall the eccentric elderly lady who, 
when we played the Beautiful Blue Danube, got up 
and waltzed before the front row. The next night, in 
gratitude, she put a chocolate bar on every musician’s 
chair. It was a hot night, and the chocolate melted. 
The cleaners had a good many pairs of flannel trousers 
the following day. 


Book Knowledge 


> PEOPLE WHO SELL BOOKS are not always familiar with 
their wares. From an item by Harriet Van Horne in 
the “World Telegram”: 

Alton Alexander, who whips up the frothy continu- 
ity that softens the pauses between musical numbers 
on Phil Spitalny’s Hour of Charm, recently prepared 
a script for a program featuring moon and star songs. 
To make certain some of his celestial observations 
were accurate, he went out in quest of a book on as- 
tronomy. He visited several book shops without find- 
ing exactly what he wanted: a technical book in the 
patois of the layman. Finally, he wandered up to the 
book counter of a novelty store, explained to the clerk 
what he wanted. 

“We have just the thing,” she told him. And pro- 
duced a copy of Only the Stars Are Neutral, Quentin 
Reynolds’ best-selling war book. 


Clerieal Errors 


> “Tue Irish Dicesr” quotes the following humorous 
stories concerning Irish clergymen: 


I am told the following story about a well-known 
Dublin clergyman—authenticity guaranteed. The sanc- 
tity of the occasion does not, I think, preclude amuse- 
ment at the delightful infelicity of the phrasing. 

The clergyman was praying—as well he might—for 
the troubles of the world. 

“Let us pray,” he said, “that the wheels of Europe 
may run more smoothly.” . . . 

There was a pause, while the congregation prayed, 
and his voice rose again: 

“. .. Let us pray for Greece.” 

The rector of a County Kerry church gave a handy- 
man a present of some seed potatoes—“British Queens,” 
I believe. In the course of time he met him one day 
and inquired as to what kind of crop he had. “Splen- 
did, Your Reverence. The missus agrees we never had 
finer potatoes in our lives.” 

The rector anxious to have his little joke, said: 
“Knowing your extreme political opinions, I am sur- 
prised that you would grow anything with such a high- 
sounding British name.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Your Reverence; before we ate 
them we boiled the divil out of them.” 
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By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


N NEW YORK CiTy, this spring, a 
I of Communist 


plenary session 
Party leaders adopted two major 
policies. Both concern us as Ameri- 
cans and as Catholics. The first 
was primarily political. It was a de- 
cision to subordinate industrial ac- 


tion by Communists to political ac- 
tion, and to substitute infiltration 
for -direct attack. The aim of this 
policy is the control of the political 
policy of Labor and the Negro, 
and through that the capture of one 
or more existing political parties. It 
was recognized that the election of 
Communist candidates under their 
label would be next to im- 
possible. Hence the decision was 
reached to use the united front tac- 
tics once again, penetrating, assimi- 
lating, and thus controlling previ- 
ously existing groups. Thus Com- 
munist power would be multiplied 
far beyond its actual voting strength 
in the nation. 


own 


The purpose of this political move 
was twofold. In the first place it 
was an act of desperate self-preser- 
vation. Communists remember the 
purge of radicals after the first 
World War and have already seen 
the handwriting on the wall during 


this They know that there 
have been a number of quiet repris- 
them during the last 
year. Some of these have been open, 
as when Congress directly attacked 
alleged radicals on the government 
payroll, and refused appropriations 
for their salaries. Others have been 
indirect, consisting often of attacks 


war. 


als against 


Directed by their leade 
Catholic organizations, 
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on “theorists,” “professors,” and the 
like. Behind the curtailed appro- 
priations of many departments lies 
the fear that their civil service per- 
sonnel has been heavily tinged with 
left-wing agitators. As a result, Com- 
munists fear that the 1944 elec- 
tions could very well lead to even 
more drastic action. Hence they are 
campaigning for a liberal Congress 
at any cost. 

The second motive for political 
action stems from the world scene. 
It has been an open secret for a 
long time that Soviet policy has 
been independent of, and often di- 
vergent from, the policies of its al- 
lies. Cleavages have been kept some- 
what concealed by the necessity for 
common action, but in most cases, 
vital decisions have been postponed. 
The increasing pace of the war is 
bound to bring matters to a head. In 
general, it is feared that Soviet pol- 
icy calls for a proletarian revolu- 
tion in the conquered and liberated 
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countries of Europe. Thus, in Yugo- 
slavia, a Communist faction has been 
fighting General Mikhailovich as 
well as the Germans. 

A strong effort has been made to 
capture the French Committee of 
Liberation. Communist uprisings in 
Italy are threatened, A German revo- 
lutionary movement has been pro- 
moted in Moscow. Strikes and dis- 
sension have been encouraged in 
Portugal. The government of Chiang 
Kai-shek has likewise been under 
the strongest pressure from Com- 
munist sources. Furthermore, it is 
well known that the Balkans, East- 
ern Poland, the Baltic States, and 
even the Scandinavian countries are 
considered within Russia’s “strategic 
sphere.” All this cumulates into a 
major threat to Christian European 
civilization. There is the danger that 
a war fought for the four freedoms 
might degenerate into the substitu- 
tion of one form of totalitarianism 
for another. This danger is very real. 


Communist Party leaders at a recent meeting in 


New York adopted two major policies, both of 


which concern us as Americans and as Catholics 
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Neither the United States nor 
Great Britain wishes for such a con- 
clusion to the present war. It is 
doubtful whether they would even 
tolerate it, Certainly it would be 
ironic in the extreme, were Poland, 
whose invasion precipitated the con- 
flict, to emerge a weak, dismembered 
nation, under Soviet occupation or 
control. It would be portentous were 
China’s hundreds of millions, and 
possibly even the masses of India, 
to march under the red flag of 
atheistic Communism. Certainly, 
apart from the questions of military 
strategy, many might well wish that 
the forthcoming drives of our arm- 
ies be directed at the Balkans and 
at Norway, so that we might restore 
stable, free governments to these na- 
tions. On the other hand, nothing 





The apathy of American worker 


their effort to secure con 


could be more disastrous than to 
see our armies bogged down before 
the Maginot and Siegfried lines, or 
heavily committed in the Orient, 
while Eastern Europe was being 
Communized. We may well hope 
that the policies determined at 
Catholic Quebec reflected the spirit 
of their surroundings. 

All these facts point to grave de- 
cisions which must be made in the 
near future. The Communist Party 
wishes the political power to influ- 


3 is encouraging 
trol of the political p 


ence these decisions according to its 
philosophy. Should the worst hap- 


pen and an open break result be-. 


tween present-day allies, the party 
wants to be in a position to sabotage 
and confuse our internal policies, 
so that we will be unable to take 
decisive action. Thus it is vital from 
its point of view that it achieve 
maximum political strength as soon 
as possible. 

Political infiltration to date has 
been active and probably effective. 
The most notable result was the 
left-wing capture of the American 
Labor Party in New York City and 
possibly in New York State. Per- 
haps there was something of the 
ludicrous: in the Communist about- 
face in regard to Mayor Hague of 
New Jersey, but it would be dan- 





Communists in 


olicy of Labor 


gerous to dismiss such changes too 
quickly. Communists have advance 
knowledge of proposed alliances of 
labor and certain political’ ma- 
chines. Labor’s present political at- 
titude favors the use of existing or- 
ganizations rather than independent 
action. Thus it would not be sur- 
prising to note many such coalitions 
in the coming months. But the most 
active political groups within the 
ranks of labor are the left-wing 
groups. As a result, there is real dan- 
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ger that Communists may achieve 
political power out of all propor- 
tion to their voting strength. 

These comments are not written 
to condemn political action by la- 
bor. On the contrary, the present 
writer believes that the labor move- 
ment must, as a matter of self-pres- 
ervation, take strong political ac- 
tion. Other groups have their pow- 
erful lobbies in Congress. The farm 
bloc is one of the most open and 
vocal, but manufacturers and _ busi- 
nessmen work just as effectively, if 
more quietly. What is feared is that 
the Communists may take over this 
otherwise legitimate movement and 
use it for their own ends. For this 
purpose they have been ordered to 
make peace with other unions, to 
suppress merely factional struggles 
for power, and to concentrate upon 
an effective united front. In the 
meantime they intend to infiltrate 
and control these political groups. 

In addition to political action, a 
second major decision was reached. 
This was to attack the Catholic 
Church as the greatest enemy of 
Communism. It was recognized that 
apart from the Church, no power- 
ful organization in the United States 
was actively fighting the Party. The 
war between these groups is con- 
sidered a struggle for survival. Ob- 
viously in a direct conflict, Com- 
munism could not hope to win, 
hence it was decided to attack the 
Church indirectly. This indirect at- 
tack was to use two main weapons 
—first, infiltration, and then separa- 
tion of clergy and people. 

The spearheads of the infiltration 
movement are to be Communists 
whose background was formerly 
Catholic. Leaders whose names are 
Irish, Italian, Hungarian, and the 
like, depending upon the neighbor- 
hood, are to be pushed to the fore. 
They in turn, are to’contribute a 
respectable front to Party activities. 
If possible, they should penetrate 
existing Catholic organizations of so- 
cial action and take over leader- 
ship. Young Communists should 
concentrate upon seizing the reins 
of the Catholic Youth movement. 
Every effort will be made to as- 
similate Catholic organizations into 
“front” groups already controlled 
by dependable Party members. In 
the meantime, there will be no open 
attacks on the Church, If possible, 
peace would be offered in local situ- 
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ations. Otherwise the Catholic groups 

would be dismissed as unrepresen- 
minority parties. 

While infiltration tactics were 

being conducted, the Church was to 


tative 


be subjected to vicious underhand 
attacks aimed at separating clergy 
and faithful, while at the same time 
Protestant and Jewish support was 
being alienated. In general, these at- 
tacks were to center upon our un- 
warranted interference with the lives 
of ordinary citizens. It was felt that 
on a number of points, telling blows 
could be struck without revealing 
their godless source. Thus, for ex- 


ample, Catholic agitation against 


birth control is considered an ideal 


weapon. To Protestants and Jews 
it can be portrayed as an effort on 
the part of the Church to interfere 
with the private beliefs and practices 
of all citizens, not merely those of 
the Catholic faith. Restrictive legis- 
lation fostered by the Church is in- 


terpreted as an opening wedge and 
a sample of what ultimate “clerical 
ill mean for everyone. To 
liberals it is given as a proof of the 


control 


Church’s indifference to poverty 
and to social welfare. 

On the one hand, it is said, we 
insist upon large families. On the 
other, we do nothing about sub- 


standard wages. There are no Cath- 
olic crusades for better housing. We 
are silent over the common prac- 
tice whereby apartment owners ex- 
clude or limit the children of tenants. 


Thus, it is claimed, we seek to per- 
petuate poverty and ignorance so 
that our control over the uneducated 
masses will be unshaken. Catholics 
are told that the clergy seek to lay 
upon them unsupportable burdens, 
while they do not even lift a finger 
to lighten such burdens. 

Other Church activities directed 


at improving morals are likewise at- 


tacked. Thus our legions of decency 
are construed as efforts to enforce 
our particular standards upon the 
entire community. When this can 
be conjoined to other issues, such 
as the favoring of Franco in Spain 
and the struggle against the Child 
Labor Amendment in the Twenties 
and Thirties, Communists feel that 
they can build an even stronger 


case. To non-Catholics these are fur- 
ther proofs that we are seeking ab- 
solute political power in this coun- 
try. To Catholics, they are given as 
additional instances of unwarranted 


clerical domination in affairs which 
are not strictly religious. 

Much capital is being made on 
‘the alleged anti-Semitism of Church 
groups since 1938. When Social 
Justice brought up the Protocols of 
Zion and started an almost uninter- 
rupted discussion of the Jewish ques- 
tion—a policy often echoed in large 
eastern cities—it was easy to con- 
vince some that the Church was be- 
hind the policy. Even well-meaning 
individuals were unable to distin- 
guish between private opinions of 
minorities and the official policies of 
the Church. Not only were many 
Jews hart and pained by the move- 
ment, but strong Protestant groups 
took it as additional proof of the 
Church’s Fascism. They argued in the 
light of German experience that if 
the Jews were the first victims, other 
religious groups would soon be ob- 
jects of attack. Since this group in 
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ly attack the Pope for his neutrality 
in the present war, since they realize 
that his denunciations of totalitarian. 
ism are too well known. But they 
do twist the isolationist stand of 
many churchmen prior to Pearl 
Harbor into a support for Fascism 
and international gangsterism. For- 
getting that Communists were our 
most vocal isolationists prior to the 
invasion of Russia, they argue that 
this point further proves the dif- 
ference between the clerical and the 
popular mind. They take full ad- 
vantage of the reaction against iso- 
lationism to prove that the Church 
is incapable of leadership in prac 
tical affairs. 

Finally, they appeal directly to 
the workers on the grounds that the 
clergy is aloof from their affairs and 
indifferent to their problems. Mil- 
lions of these workers are now in 
Strange cities and novel surround- 
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munists accuse their enemies of apathy in regard to the housing situation 


the Church often used “Jew” and 
“Communist” as virtual synonyms, 
Communists now allege that attacks 
on them are nothing more than sub- 
tle forms of anti-Semitism. 
Communists feel that the Church 
is especially vulnerable in regard to 
its international policies. They rare- 


ings. Many are living in trailers 
and other forms of temporary and 
inadequate housing. Often they are 
lonely and maladjusted. To such 
workers, the plea is that the Church 
has done nothing for them. They 
are welcome, of course, to come to 
church, but the Church does not go 
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to them. Often they are forced to 
go miles to the Sacraments. When 
full-time work compels them to 
work on Sundays, they claim that 
it is impossible to get to Mass. Many 
have not had a real chance to at- 
tend to their duties for several 
years. Communists harp on this al- 
leged aloofness and indifference on 
the part of the clergy, at the same 
time emphasizing their own efforts 
to obtain benefits for war workers. 
They spread the notion that in time 
of trouble, the labor leader, not the 
priest, should be consulted. They 
further assert that Church leaders 
were indifferent and even hostile to- 
ward the social gains of labor dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Some of these points are brought 
out openly in Communist publica- 
tions, but most of them are taught 
in their secret schools. They are 
spread in a subtle, underhand man- 
ner in our factories, mines, and ship- 
yards. A word here, an innuendo 
there, and the impression is given 
that in the midst of total war the 
Church holds out for business as 
usual. Thus, it is hoped, with Prot- 
estants, Jews, and the Catholic laity 
alienated from the clergy, any anti- 
Communist campaign will fall flat. 
Add to this factor the apathy which 
grips millions in regard to any issue 
not directly connected with the war, 
and we can see why the Communists 
expect to win. The formula is sim- 
ple. They aim to work quietly, not 
disturbing or distressing Church- 
men if it can be avoided. If, never- 
theless, some do see the menace in 
its stark reality, then they are to be 
isolated from the possibility of in- 


‘ fluencing public opinion. Thus, it 


is hoped, the United States can be 
turned into another Spain, or Mex- 
ico, or France. 

These points have their bearings 
on two excellent criticisms of an 
earlier article on Communism pub- 
lished in Tue SicN (April 1943). One 
was published in The Tablet of 
Brooklyn; the other was sent by an 
outstanding Catholic layman in De- 
troit. These writers stressed above all 
the difficulties which would be en- 
countered by a priest fighting Com- 
munism in the labor unions. Both 
writers maintained that a priest can- 
not take a position of leadership in 
the struggle. They claimed that such 
activities would be portrayed by the 
Communists as outside dictation. 
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AIR FOR FESTIVAL 
(Feast of Christ the King) 


By Sister Mary dleremy 


The sun arose with golden noise 
And birds began their talking; 

The wet air shimmered with their joys; 
I saw my lord come walking. 


“Go farther, Sir; fare better far,” 
I said in grief and shyness; 
“Remember, king and lord you are, 
Here is no place for highness.” 


His arms reached wide from east to west, 
His hair outspread the sky, 

And in His heart all came to rest— 
The sun, the birds, and I. 


Thus, clerical activities would be re- 
sented not merely by Protestants 
and Jews, but also by Catholics. 

These observations furnish a val- 
uable supplement to the views pre- 
sented in the earlier article. “Sup- 
plement” is used advisedly, because 
they do not contradict the policies 
advocated there; rather they indi- 
cate vital precautions and tech- 
niques. It can be accepted as axio- 
matic that rarely can a priest or a 
group of priests openly lead a strug- 
gle against specific Communists in 
a union local. It has been done suc- 
cessfully and brilliantly by Father 
Donnelly in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, and may have to be done else- 
where. But this is a technique born 
of desperate necessity. It is not the 
normal procedure. The normal ap- 
proach, as indicated by the encycli- 
cals and by general experience, is 
that such activity is- carried out by 
zealous laymen, of all faiths, in their 
particular union locals. 

This being granted, however, there 
is still a very important task for the 
priest, particularly in the newer 
unions. He can furnish quiet, un- 
publicized leadership while the move- 
ment is beginning. Thus in both 
Waterbury and Baltimore, workers 
came to the clergy and solicited this 
leadership. The initiative was on 
their part; it did not arise from the 
clergy. In the second place, the 
Church can give co-operation to 
scattered rumblings of rebellion 
against Red dictatorship. In.war in- 
dustries and in large cities, workers 


often do not know or trust one an- 
other. Thus the disorganized ma- 
jority needs help in forming an anti- 
Communist coalition. Thirdly, a 
priest trained in the labor move- 
ment can often detect signs of Com- 
munist infiltration before they are 
known by the workers in the affected 
industry. Thus, trouble can _ be 
headed off before it becomes serious, 
Finally, he can train and inspire 
zealous Catholic leaders to take the 
initiative in this important matter. 

Will such activity by priests be 
welcomed or even accepted? Every- 
thing depends upon the background. 
Where friendly contacts have already 
been made in the course of regular 
duties, no difficulties are likely to 
arise. If workers have known the 
priest through parochial schools, 
serving at the altar, parish societies, 
and the like, then he will be wel- 
comed as a friend and an adviser. If, 
furthermore, the labor movement 
knows him as an old-time supporter, 
one who has given aid in times of 
struggle and difficulty, then he is in 
a privileged position to offer advice 
and counsel. When a diocese has one 
or two priests who are close to or- 
ganized labor, and dozens who have 
lived close to their flock in industrial 
parishes, then the Church can fight 
successfully against Communism. 
The cry of the Popes, from Leo XIII 
to the present day has been: “Go to 
the workingman, especially where 
he is poor.” Such a remedy is a 
sovereign answer to the evil of Com- 
munism that besets America today. 











Th ¢ Steps of Calvary 
THE STRIPPING 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


r is a terrible thing to be aban- 
I doned by men. How soul-stabbing 
the thought and the feeling of being 
refused fellowship, especially with 
one’s own people and race. Christ 
had been rejected as the Messias; He 
had been rejected as the King of 
those who once had tried to make 
Him king by force; He had been re- 
jected as a Prophet: He had been re- 
jected as a Liberator, one who had 


brought hope and joy and life to an 
enslaved nation. Now as a last ges- 
ture of scorn He was to be rejected 


as a Man 
Christ had come into the world, 


He had come to His own but His 
own received Him not. There was 
no place for His Virgin Mother and 
Saint Joseph in the inn that first 
Christmas | night. The doors of 
warmth and hospitality were shut 
to them and the cold confines of a 
stable became the birthplace 

of the King of Kings. He grew 


up in simple obedience at 
Nazareth. Days and nights He 
spent in the desert far from 
the sight and the company of 
men. During His public life 
Christ was a divine vagabond, 
a princely nomad, since while 
the birds of the air had their 
nests and the swallows their 
holes in the rocks, the Son of 


Man had not whereon to lay 
His head. He set up His pul- 
pit in the prow of a boat, in 
the busy marketplace, on the 
quiet hillside or on the door- 
steps of those called “sinners” 
by the rest of men. He cau- 
tioned men to obey authority 
but not to imitate those who 


said thing and did an- 

spoke as no man 
before Him and re- 
served the sharpest thrusts for 
those who were in high places 
but who used such high places 


for their own comfort and 


one 
other. He 
spoke 





fortune and the better to lord it 
over the weak. Men feared Herod 
and Pilate. They were afraid of the 
High Priests, the Scribes, and the 
Pharisees. Yet Christ didn’t hesitate 
to brand them in a way which still 
makes men marvel at the force of His 
language. His Kingdom was not of 
this world. From birth to death 
Christ lived in this world but not of 
this world. His whole life bespoke 
the tremendous cleavage between the 
transient pleasures and _ possessions 
of this world and the deep, eternal 
realities of His world. 

But the Son of God was also the 
Son of Man. He possessed a human 
nature that throbbed with intense 
vitality. Physically He was like the 
rest of men. He knew hunger and 
thirst. He knew fatigue and weak- 
ness. In the higher senses He could 
out-sense man because He was not 
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a prey to the relentless appetites that 
gnawed at the souls of fallen man. 
kind. So His love was more pure, 
His pity more keen, His compassion 
more deep, His justice more sure, 
and His indignation more profound. 
And Christ could hate. He hated no 
man, but with a ceaseless, crusading 
constancy He hated the evil that 
men did. 

Thus. He sought to deliver men 
from themselves. For that purpose 
primarily He came into the world. 
And men ran‘ after Him when He 
fed them and healed them. They 
hung on His words because He of. 
fered them a freedom for which they 
long had pined. However, the re. 
nunciation He demanded they could 
not brook. Then in the end when 
they saw Him falsely discredited, 
they turned on Him and joined the 
camp of those who sought His death 
to save themselves. He was 
condemned, led away to Cal- 
vary there to be executed as a 
common criminal. 

His sorrow had been great, 
His suffering unbelievable, 
His humiliation complete. 
Now before being nailed to 
the gibbet He would be 
stripped and in that stripping 
there would be a last hum- 
bling, a final dreadful gesture 
of absolute rejection. He was 
to be disowned as a man and 
disowned by His own people. 
Disowned He had come into 
the world, but His tiny, beau- 
tiful limbs were warmed in 
the bosom of His lovely Moth- 
er. Disowned He would go 
out of the world, and His once 
beautiful limbs now torn and 
mangled would know only the 
cold breath of hate and the 
biting wind of scorn. 

Christ stood on the summit 
of Calvary under sentence of 
death as a common malefac- 
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tor. In that guise He was entitled to 
drink of wine mixed with myrrh, a 
drugging mixture which would dead- 
en somewhat the terrible agony of 
crucifixion. ‘There was no pity in this 
gesture which the law permitted. 
There was reason for it. No man 
could endure the searing fire of be- 
ing nailed to a cross without the pain 
causing a terrific, convulsive struggle. 
A semidrugged criminal was more 
easily transfixed, and then when the 
short-lived effects of the drug wore 
off, all the horrible anguish of cruci- 
fixion could wreak its dreadful 
havoc. 

A jar of wine and myrrh was rude- 
ly thrust at Jesus of Nazareth. Gently 
He took it and tasted of its contents. 
But He would not drink of it. As 
Christ handed back the jug, the sol- 
dier gazed at Him for a moment in 
wonderment, shook his head as 
though at a loss to understand, and 
then with a quick movement of dis- 
gust at not being able to fathom 
such a refusal he turned to make the 
rounds of the other condemned vic- 
tims. Christ would not drink of the 
wine mixed with myrrh. As Man He 
fulfilled the requirements of the law 
by tasting the mixture. But He was 
the Redeemer of the world and 
would permit nothing to soften or 
ease the least of the sufferings He 
was yet to endure. 

Then He was set upon and forci- 
bly disrobed. How brutally efficient 
those Roman soldiers were in every- 
thing that pertained to their duty. 
It was but the work of a moment to 
unclothe the Nazarene, yet a mo- 
ment as intensive in suffering for the 
Son of God as any that had gone 
before. “There was no soundness in 
him,” the Prophet had tersely put 
it. Christ had been flayed and beat- 
en. Not a part of Him had escaped. 
What the scourging had not accom- 
plished the savagery rampant on the 
via Dolorosa had taken care of. 
Bodily agony had dried the wounds; 
the heat of day had festered them. 
The blood-hardened texture of His 
apparel had been moulded into the 
gaping, festering wounds with the 
pressure of the cross and the rough 
handling of the mob. So with the 
whipping away of the outer clothes 
and the coarse, rude manner in which 
the “seamless garment” had to be 
peeled off the Sacred Figure, the 
galled and festering wounds were 
ripped apart and torn opeh. Myriads 


of white-hot pangs convulsed that 
wounded body of Jesus of Nazareth 
in an ague of torture. 

Christ, huddled in anguish, was 
thus thrown naked to the gaze of the 
pitiless mob. Shame and humiliation 
swept through His quivering form, 
but no rosy tint suffused His limbs 
to hide the pearly innocence from 
the rows of indecent eyes that gloated 
over the tragic sight. There was no 
soundness in Him, so the angered 
blood seeped out through the open 
portals of His wounds and trickled 
hurriedly down to the ground to 
hide its shame in the bowels of the 
earth. Naked and alone stood the 
Redeemer of men. The last depths 
had been reached, the final rejection 
accomplished. Indeed “a worm and 
no man,” one disrobed, an unfrocked 
Prophet. No fellowship with man 
was left to Him when He was 
stripped of man’s apparel and aban- 
doned naked to die on the cross. 


of God. It was He in His omni- 
potence who had created all things. 
It was He who had flung out into 
space the whirling spheres of the 
stars and planets and then had gov- 
erned their flight forever with a 
fixity of laws. It was He who had 
prepared a world for the creatures 
He would create. It was He who 
breathed into man the spark of life 
and set him free amid mountains 
man could never scale and over the 
seas he would ever be unable to 
plumb. It was He who had made 
man “a little less than the angels” 
and then placed him over all lesser 
creation. It was He who gave to man 
his priceless free will to use for good 
or for evil, for better or for worse. 
And when man used it for evil and 
so lost for himself everything for 
which he had been created, it was 
this same Son of God who took pity 
on fallen mankind and became man 
to regenerate mankind and redeem 
the sons of men. But they hounded 
Him through a hideous gauntlet of 
sorrow and then cast Him off naked 
and alone on the summit of Calvary. 
Had they realized the enormity of 
their crime, the utter tragedy of this 
venture in deicide, they would have 
fled Calvary and hid themselves from 
the wrath to come. 
Christ was stripped and rejected 
by men on Calvary, yet in that 
double sorrow and humiliation other 


Va this rejected one was the Son 
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men have found inspiration and joy. 
Nothing has so convinced these other 
men that life on earth is a transient 
glory, a passing pleasure, a fool’s 
paradise, and a vale of tears, as this 
abandonment of Christ on Calvary. 
Nothing has proved to them so con- 
clusively the awful malice of sin or 
the inexhaustible love of the Saviour 
as has this tragic scene. So these 
other men have stripped themselves 
of everything that would bind them’ 
to the things of earth. They first 
tasted the wine and myrrh of even 
the harmless pleasures of life but 
would not drink lest a deadening 
mixture lessen the exquisite joy of 
suffering for Christ. They shed the 
tinsel and “soft linen” of the good 
things of life, the better to see the 
unhidden wounds of their Saviour. 
Wealth was dross to them. Fame and 
fortune were but unpredictable 
friends who could perhaps remain 
faithful only as far as the grave. To 
them the “open sesame” to a blessed 
eternity was faith and purity and 
love, and these purified of every im- 
perfection in the blazing flames of 
Christ’s suffering. 

These other men found that they 
could prove themselves worthy to 
stand beside the rejected Christ on 
Calvary only by rejecting themselves. 
So they have done so. The world 
has branded them fools. The world 
could neither understand nor coun- 
tenance such heroic renunciation, so 
those who worshiped the golden calf 
and fed themselves with the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the pride 
of life have laughed these other men 
to scorn. Rejecting themselves they 
have reached out and taken into their 
arms those whom a selfish world has 
rejected, the poor, the outcast, the 
homeless, and the abandoned. Strip- 
ping themselves they have healed the 
wounds that these unfortunates have 
suffered, the wounds of injustice and 
unfriendliness. And their nakedness 
they have clothed with the warm 
mantle of charity. 

And who are those other men, those 
who sought obscurity and gained im- 
perishable fame, who scorned riches 
but were adoi ned with eternal wealth, 
who rejoiced in suffering and then 
merited the fulness of everlasting 
blessedness? —They are the heroic 
men, and women too, whom we 
humbly venerate but so sadly fail to 
imitate, the holy Saints of God. 
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gcration and the Communion; the Consecration alone. 

(2) Bodily presence at Mass is required to fulfill the 
obligation of hearing Mass. Presence in a church where 
Mass is being celebrated is sufficient as long as one can 
follow the Mass even though out of sight of the altar. 
Of course if it is possible one should take a position so 
33 to be able to follow the Mass by seeing the priest at 
the altar as this will be more conducive to devout and 
attentive attendance at the sacred ceremony. 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Please let me know where I can get some literature 
on the apparitions of Our Blessed Lady at Fatima? 


We have received many resquests for information 
about the apparitions of Our Blessed Lady at Fatima 
in Portugal. In May 1932, THe Sicn published an 
aticle by Christopher Curd entitled Our Lady of Fa- 
lima. In the Sign Post of the April 1943 issue we gave 
a brief account of the events at Fatima and commented 
on their significance. We have been informed that the 
only work in English containing a detailed record of 
the apparitions is now out of print. It is to be hoped 
that this book will soon be reprinted or some new work 
appear to satisfy the interest of those who are seeking 
more information about Our Lady of Fatima. We re- 
gret that we cannot render greater service at present. 


Armenian Church and Martyrs 


(1) I am a convert from the Armenian Apostolic 
Church and would like to have some information on 
the separation of that Church from communion with 
Rome. 

(2) Can you tell me something about the martyrs of 
Armenia?—M. A., NEW YORK CITY. 


(1) The early evangelization of Armenia is very ob- 
sure, and it is not likely that this obscurity will ever 
be completely dispelled. It is quite certain that Chris- 
tianity made its entry into Armenia at an early date, 
but it was only in the third century that the conver- 
sion of the Armenians made real progress. This was 
due to the work of St. Gregory, the Illuminator. This 
Apostle of Armenia induced King Trdat (Tiridates) 
Il and his family to embrace Christianity, and most of 
the people followed the example of the ruler. This 
took place about 290-295 A. D. St. Gregory was con- 
secrated bishop of Caesarea and became the first head 
of the new Church. 

In 374 the Armenian Church repudiated its depen- 
dence on the bishop of Caesarea and became an iso- 
lated body under its own primate or katholikos. The 
primate admitted that he was subject to the universal 
authority of the Holy See but in practice there was 
litle or no contact with Rome. This was most unfor- 
tunate and was one of the major contributing causes 
of the final schism. 

The separation of the Armenian Church from Cath- 
olic unity was caused by the spread of Monophysite 
errors and political troubles with the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Monophysism held that there was only one na- 
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ture in Christ, which is contrary to the Catholic doc- 
trine defined by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Some 
fifty years later the Council of Chalcedon was repudi- 
ated by a national synod of Armenia, although many 
scholars maintain that this repudiation resulted from 
a misapprehension. There is no doubt, however, that 
a strong motivating cause of the repudiation was the 
determination of the Armenian church to emphasize its 
political and religious independence from Byzantium. 
During succeeding centuries there were many move- 
ments toward restoring union with Rome but these 
brought little results and ceased altogether with the 
fall of the kingdom of Little Armenia in 1393. After 
that, although individual katholikoi were in commun- 
ion with Rome, the church as a whole was in schism 
again. At present there are about 100,000 Roman 
Catholics of the Armenian Rite. 

(2) The earliest known martyrs of the Armenian 
Church are Saints Rhipsime and Gaiana with their 
companions. We have no reliable information on the 
history of these holy maidens, but they have been ven- 
erated from the earliest. times, and are mentioned in 
the Roman Martyrology on September 29. In the days 
before their separation from the rest of Christiandom, 
the Armenians gave to the Church a famous group 
of marytyrs, the Forty Martyrs, all young soldiers, who 
suffered death for the Faith at Sebaste. Other martyrs 


. of this period were St. Hovsep, Bishop; St. Ghevond, 


Priest; the soldiers, St. Atom Gnuni, St. Manadjir 
Rishturi, and St. Vartan Mamikonian. The best known 
Armenian martyr of modern times is Blessed Gomidas 
Keumurgian who died for the Faith on November 5, 
1707, and was solemnly beatified by Pope Pius XI 
on June 23, 1929. 

On the subject of Armenian martyrs we shall close 
with a quotation from Donald Attwater’s Golden 
Book of Eastern Saints, “like the other lesser Eastern 
churches, the Armenian people has made restitution 
a thousandfold for its early religious errors by its con- 
stancy in the face of enemies of all Christianity; its 
history is one long record of political and religious 
persecution, of martyrdom both in the general and in 
the particular sense.” 


Rosicrucianism 


(1) Are the Rosicrucians in California a religious 
sect or are they, as they claim, “not a religious organi- 
zation”? M. S., CHICAGO, ILL. 

(2) The Rosicrucians say that Albertus Magnus, 
Dante, and many other great persons were members of 
their organization. Is this true? 

(3) Are Catholics permitted to belong to the order?— 
A. H. K., JERSEY CITY, N., J. 


We have received several inquiries about the Rosi- 
crucians of which the above are typical. No doubt in- 
terest has been aroused through the extensive adver- 
tising campaign of The Rosicrucians (AMORC) of San 
Jose, California. We welcome the opportunity to say 
something on the subject. 

(1) The Rosicrucians are definitely a religious or- 
ganization no matter what they may say to the con- 
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trary in order to trap the unwary. They say, “It (Rosi- 
crucianism) has always kept itself free from religious 
creeds and dogmas.” But on the other hand, they claim, 
“Tradition traces the ancestry of the Rosicrucian move- 
ment to Egypt and the mystery schools that flourished 
at the height of the great wisdom cycle of Egyptian 
power. Certain it is that in the ritualism, secret teach- 
ings, symbolism, and strange revelations of great truths, 
there are to be found many earmarks of the magnifi- 
cent Egyptian knowledge that made Egypt and its mys- 
tery schools the center of the world’s culture.” (Quota- 
tions are from Heritage: The Secret, A Sealed Book.) 

ignoring for the moment their nonsensical claim to 
secret knowledge, what the Rosicrucians really mean 
is that they have no need of any recognized religious 
belief because they have a better religion of their own. 
Chey have their own ritualism, their own temples, their 
own ideas on God, nature, the soul, man, morality, the 
Gospels, the future life, etc. While their teaching is 
couched in a meaningless jargon drawn from occult- 
ism, theosophy, and alchemy, it is nevertheless religious 
in character and no claims to the contrary can change 
this fact. 

(2) The Sealed Book has a page on which there are 
a number of pictures of supposed Rosicrucians. At pres- 
ent we have neither the time nor the space to give 
the proofs, but as a matter of cold historical fact Rosi- 
crucianism was unknown until the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. In view of the late foundation of the 
Brothers of the Rosy Cross, it is nothing short of pre- 
sumption to claim as members distinguished men. of 
the past who had never heard of the fraternity. But 
their pretensions along this line reach the height of 
absurdity when they claim Christ as a Rosicrucian. 

(3) Catholics are not permitted to belong to the 
Rosicrucians any more than they are permitted to join 
a Protestant church or to embrace Mohammedanism 
or Hinduism. This follows from the religious charac- 
ter of the fraternity as explained in the first part of 
this answer. To amplify this somewhat, it must be 
stated that Catholicism and Rosicrucianism are worlds 
apart on fundamental and essential points of religious 
belief. Catholicism believes in a Personal God, in the 
Divinity of Christ, in the Redemption by Christ. It 
denies the pre-existence of human souls and holds that 
the fate of every soul is settled at the time of death 
and does not go through a series of reincarnations. 
These are a few divergent teachings but they should 
be sufficient to make it evident that a Catholic can- 
not corisistently be a Rosicrucian. 

Another and a very practical reason why we should 
not bother our heads about Rosicrucianism is that we 
may avoid being duped. The pretensions of the Rosi- 
crucians that their mumbo-jumbo hodgepodge of pan- 
theism, theosophy, and pure buncombe brings a new 
revelation to man and opens to him the secrets of suc- 
cess and happiness have no more validity than the 
wild claims of the old-style patent medicine peddler 
that his colored water would cure all the ills of the 
human body. Better let us heed the warning of St. 
Paul to Timothy, “I asked thee to stay on at Ephesus 
that thou mightest charge some not to teach novel doc- 
trines, and not to study fables and endless genealo- 
gies which beget controversies rather than godly edi- 
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fication, which is in the faith. Now the purpose of 
this charge is charity, from a pure heart and good 
conscience and faith unfeigned. Some going astray 
from these things have turned aside to vain babbling, 
desiring to be teachers of the Law, when they under. 
stand neither what they say nor the things about which 
they make assertion” (1 Timothy, 1:3-7). 


Support of Children 


If a man leaves his wife and children and provides 
in only a small way for the children’s upkeep, is he 
fulfilling his duty?—H. B., PENNSYLVANIA. 


By virtue of the natural and the divine laws, par. 
ents have a strict obligation to care for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of their children. This is very 
well expressed in the Canon Law of the Church. “Par- 
ents are under a grave obligation to see to the religious 
and moral education of their children, as well as to 
their physical and civic training, as well as they can, 
and moreover to provide for their temporal well-being” 
(Canon 1119). 

It is to be noted that this is a grave obligation for 
both the father and the mother, and cannot be neg. 
lected without committing serious sin, Separation from 
his wife, whether legitimate or otherwise, does not 


. dispense a man from his duty toward his children. 


Even if the mother may be able to take care of the 
religious training of the children, there remains the 
serious responsibility on the part of the father to sup 
ply sufficient means for the temporal well-being of his 
children. The exact amount of financial aid that must 
be given will depend on particular circumstances. In 
every case, however, the shirking of this duty in or- 
der to have money to spend otherwise will be a mat- 
ter for which the guilty party will have to answer to 
God. 


Inconsistent Conduct 


(1) A Catholic woman married a divorced non- 
Catholic outside the Church. She continues to attend 
Mass and other services. Is not this inconsistent, and 
would it not be better if she did not go to church? 

(2) In case of death may such a woman as mentioned 
above be allowed Christian burial?—m. s., NEW YORK. 


We must presume that this is a case where the 
man’s first marriage is valid, and consequently the 
Church cannot permit his second marriage. In such 
a situation the woman’s conduct is indeed inconsist- 
ent in the sense that she does not seem to want to 
abandon her religion but at the same time is not liv- 
ing up to its obligations and cutting herself off from 
reception of the sacraments. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that it would be better for her not to go to 
church. The fact that she has married contrary to the 
law of the Church does not dispense her from the ob- 
ligation of fulfilling the precept of hearing Mass on 
Sunday. By going to Mass, she is not only avoiding the 
further sin of violating a precept of the Church but 
also giving herself an opportunity to receive from God 
the grace and courage to get her marital status rectified. 
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(2) Public and notorious sinners are excluded from 
Christian burial unless they give signs of repentance 
before death. Sometimes those who are living in un- 
lawful wedlock are included in this category, but in 
such a case the marital situation must be notorious. 
In case of doubt the pastor must consult the bishop 
of the diocese. In deciding such matters the Church 
leans toward the less severe side and gives the deceased 
every benefit of the doubt. Of course, if the person 
had an opportunity to receive the last rites of the 
Church no difficulty over Christian burial can be raised. 


Saint Joel. Patron of the Deaf 


(1) I would. like to know if Joel is a saint’s name. 
(2) Who is the patron of the deaf?—c. a. 5, CLEAR- 
FIELD, PA. 


(1) Joel is a saint’s name in the sense that it ir the 
name of one of the Hebrew prophets. The Prophecy of 
Joel is one of the books of the Old Testament. 

(2) Several saints are recognized as patrons of the 
deaf. The best known are Saint Aurelian of Limoges 
whose feast is kept on May 10 and Saint Philomena of 
Rome whose feast is on August 11. 


The Minister of Matrimony 


When a man and a woman marry, do they adminis- 
ter the sacrament of Matrimony to each other?—c. c., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Marriage, in its essential nature, is a contract, and 
the only parties to the contract are the man and the 
woman who enter into it. A valid matrimonial con- 
tract between two baptized persons is a sacrament. It 
must be emphasized that for a baptized man and 
woman there is no distinction between the contract 
and the sacrament, In such a case the contract is the 
sacrament and is identical with it. 

The parties marrying are the only ministers of the 
sacrament. Each administers and receives the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. This follows from the contractual 
nature of matrimony. The priest is not the minister 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony but only the official 
witness of the Church, and in certain extraordinary 
cases his presence can be dispensed with, 


Baptism by Non-Catholic Minister 


(1) Does a Catholic parent who sends a child to be 
baptized by a non-Catholic minister commit a sin? 

(2) Will a Catholic do wrong by acting as a god- 
parent in such a case?—J. D., NEWARK, N. J. 


(1) Catholic parents who deliberately send their chil- 
dren to a non-Catholic minister for Baptism not only 
commit a serious (mortal) sin but also incur the pen- 
alty of excommunication (Canon 2319). 

(2) By acting as godparent in such a ceremony, a 
Catholic commits serious sin because he actively and 
directly co-operates in non-Catholic religious worship. 
He does not, however, incur excommunication like the 
parents in the above case. 














Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


From President Prade and 
Ambassador Caffery 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I cordially thank Tue Sien for the high honor which 
the committee under the auspices of your important 
magazine has bestowed upon me, and I reaffirm my pur- 
pose to intensify effort on behalf of the ideals of our 
continent. 

Lima, Peru MANUEL PRADO 
President of Peru 
Epitor OF THE SIGN. 

I have just received your courteous telegram inform- 
ing me that the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
the American Republics, sponsored by THE SiGN, has 
voted to confer upon me The Sign Las Americas Award 
for 1943, and I hasten to express to the editors of THE 
SIGN and to the members of the Committee my apprecia- 
tion of this honor. 

I am gratified that I have been able in some measure, 
while carrying out our Government’s far-seeing policy, 
to contribute to closer inter-American understanding 
and co-operation. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil JEFFERSON CAFFERY 
U. S. Ambassador to Brazil 


Seuth America’s Need 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Your articles on the various countries of South Amer- 
ica are a real contribution to the missionary effort of 
the Church. Too long have we been isolationists as re- 
gards our brothers in South America. Yet for years they 
have sought for Catholic schools where the professors 
would be able to give a sound education in English, 
with particular attention to athletics. 

During a long stay in Chile and the Argentine I ob- 
served the easy penetration of those countries by the 
various sects who founded schools that were filled with 
Catholics eager for a commercial education and games 
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in the English style. The schools pay extremely well. 
Fees are high. Buenos Aires is definitely in need of good 
Catholic high schools, So is the city of Rosario de Santa 
Fe. There is a strong Irish colony in Buenos Aires— 
both in the city and province—eagerly awaiting good 
schools. The Presbyterian High School at Belgrano is 
filled with Catholics. The wealthy farmers as well as 
the commercial class are eager for those schools. They 
would pay well at once, as well as being a real mission- 
ary work. The Irish’ Christian Brothers or the Irish 
Presentation Brothers or similar orders would find a 
splendid field for their efforts in both countries. A col- 
lege of university rank is also needed in Buenos Aires. 

It is lamentable that the sectaries should have estab- 
lished themselves so thoroughly in Spanish America, I 
trust that with the increased knowledge of their needs 
as well as the opportunities for the establishment of a 
chain of Catholic English-speaking schools and colleges 
in the capitals of South America arising from the pres- 
ence of so many missionaries from the United States, 
definite efforts may be made to stem the tide of prosely- 
tism. And we should begin to do what the enemies of 
the Faith did not neglect to do—learn the Spanish lan- 
guage and its splendid Catholic literature. 

New Westminster, B. C. Mscr. A. T. Grirriti 


General Giraud 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In your issue of August 1943 there appeared an arti- 
cle entitled ““Giraud—Soldier of France,” by Paul Brin- 
guier. I particularly noted, in reading this article, the 
statement in column two of page twelve—“Both the 
General and his family are Catholics in deed as well as 
in name.” 

Imagine my surprise, then, on page thirteen of this 
same article, to read, (quoting a letter of the General), 
“the means are unimportant, the end is essential. All 
must be subordinated to this end. To it you must sacri- 
fice personal interests, your tastes, and your theories.” 

Is this the philosophy of a so-called exemplary Cath- 
olic? It is my opinion that one of the basic laws of the 
Church's moral logic is that the end does not justify the 
means. Apparently the General and the Charch are at 
variance on this question. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Cnarces W. Paris, JR. 
Editor's Note: A knowledge of General Giraud’s up- 
right moral character would lead one to presume that 
he considered it understood that the means to attain 
the end must be within the bounds of the moral law. 


Italy’s Future 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Don Luigi Sturzo’s article, “The Future of Italy,” in 
the September issue, was timely and important. This 
elder Italian statesman is well equipped to interpret 
modern Italy to the American public, and his article in 
Tue SIGN is necessary reading to any who would ac- 
quaint themselves with the background of the momen- 
tous events now taking place in that country. 

it was particularly interesting to note that the author 
groups the anticlericalists into Fascists and extreme anti- 
Fascists. There is danger that this latter group, lineal 


descendants of the so-called liberals, may achieve undue 
power in postwar Italy and may use that power in o 
position to the Holy See. It would be well to call atten. 
tion to the fact that many of these “liberals” are blood. 
cousins of the Communists. To them democracy is a 
word used to cover their totalitarian concepts of govern. 
ment. 


Cleveland, Ohio Gerorce L. TAytor 


Short Stories 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I had a notion that good short stories were more or 
less confined to the pages of the so-called big magazines 
until I began reading those in THe Si6n recently. I have 
never read short stories that I enjoyed more than those 
of Brassil Fitzgerald. They contain a mixture of pathos 
and humor that would be difficult to equal. This author 
is really good. I hope you will publish many more of 
his yarns, 

Michael Foster, too, does a swell job. I consider these 
two among the best short story writers we have in 
America. 


Chicago, Il. Wa ter B. Lyons 


“Crowded Hour” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

As I have not been a regular reader of Tue Sicn, I am 
unfamiliar with your overall editorial policy. I must 
say, however, that “Crowded Hour,” by Courtenay Sav- 
age, a short story published in your September number, 
struck me as sorely compromising the mind of the 
Church for the sake of a slight story. 

Mr. Savage’s thesis regarding war marriages seems un- 
happily expressed in the fatuous counsel of Kate, who 
in effect, advising Martha to marry her sweetheart, 
Jimmy Hennessy, rules out common sense in any discus- 
sion of her future with him in these penetrating (?) 
words: “Don’t be too practical. . . . Let your heart 
(Italics mine) speak for you.” 

That is not the sort of sound advice which the Church 
would give. As you know, the whole discipline of the 
Church affecting marriage cautions against haste and 
pinning hopes for happiness in marriage on sheer senti- 
ment, as would inevitably prove to be the case wherever 
hearts gain complete ascendancy over heads. 

Needless to say, the purpose of Catholic education is 
to mold other Christs! Ought not national Catholic 
magazines like THe SicN, which enjoy the high esteem 
of the faithful and are regarded by non-Catholics who 
peruse them as thoroughly representative of the Church, 
endeavor always to instil a love for and appreciation of 
the mind of the Church not only in editorial and feature 
articles, but also in news briefs and short-story writing? 

The Legion of Decency has properly repudiated the 
monstrous policy of block booking as it pertains to the 
cinema. I hope THE SiGN has not committed itself to ac- 
cepting for publication all manuscripts submitted by 
writers of some note, on the false principle that if a 
writer can ring the proverbial bell with one story then 
it quite logically (?) follows that he can do so with every 
one of his stories. 


St. Paul, Minn. EMMANUEL KeEtscu, O.S.B. 
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Editor's Note: The problem presented in the story 
“Crowded Hour” was whether a girl should marry the 
young man to whom she is already engaged before he 
leaves for the Army. As described by the author, the 
girl’s reasons for wishing to delay the marriage were 
entirely selfish. The author gave no indication that the 
girl's decision was made “in haste,” or that she pinned 
hopes for happiness in marriage on sheer sentiment. 
We know of no Catholic teaching which directs that a 
girl engaged to marry a man going into the Army must 
await his safe return. 


Peace in the Pacifie 


Fprror OF THE SIGN: 

Hallett Abend’s article, “Peace in the Pacific,” drives 
home in a striking manner the tremendous difficulties 
that will face us in the Pacific area in making the peace 
after the war is won. We Americans are under the illu- 
sion that once the war is over and European affairs are 
settled there will be no further trouble. Mr. Abend is 
right in maintaining that the difficulties that will face 
the peacemakers in the Pacific area will be greater than 
those of Europe. As Mr. Abend brings out very well, 
the shadow of Soviet Russia, because of her doubtful 
attitude toward the postwar world, lies as darkly on the 
Far East as it does on Europe. 

Tue SicN is performing a public service in publishing 
articles like ‘“‘Peace in the Pacific.” 

New York City WILLIAM B. CRANE 


“Lord Buddha” 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

May I draw your attention to a printer’s error in my 
article, “Lord Buddha,” in your September issue. You 
have me say that there are 300 million professed Bud- 
dhists in the world today. My original manuscript reads 
go million. 

At the turn of the century, when Buddhism first be- 
came of popular interest to the West, historians amazed 
an encyclopedia-educated generation with the state- 
ment that one-third to one-fifth of the human race are 
Buddhists. Later and better informed historians began 
to distinguish between the followers of the teachings 
of Buddha—the only Buddhists worthy of the name— 
and Popular Buddhism, which has nothing in common 
with Buddha except the name. Popular Buddhism has 
far less in common with strict Buddhism than Protes- 
tantism has with Catholicism. It is not Buddhism. 

Popular Buddhism spread practically all over Asia 
at the cost of being absorbed, becoming part of the 
religion and culture of the people in whose country it 
spread, e.g., China and Japan. Strict Buddhism, on the 
other hand, held fast to the teachings of Buddha, and 
maintained its identity. The natives of Burma and 
Siam, for example, are followers of Buddha. 

In the days of early Buddhism, practically all of 
India was Buddhist. Today India is not classified as a 
Buddhist country. Why? Because Popular Buddhism 
there consorted with the enemy, became absorbed by 
the mother religion against which Buddha had re- 
volted, Brahmanism. Yet we do not call the Brahmans 
of India today, Buddhists. By the same token, why call 
the many other countries in Asia that have absorbed 
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Popular Buddhism by the name Buddhist? The fact is, 
they are not Buddhist. 

Take China, for example. Buddhism in China is of 
the popular brand. It has been absorbed by Confucian- 
ism. Confucius, the Chinese Moses, still remains at the 
cultural controls. Religion, philosophy, literature, and 
language—they are all Confucian. What remains of 
Buddhism in China today is considered as accretions 
of Professed Confucianism. 

This talk about one-fifth of the world being Bud- 
dhist comes out of “the night (the encyclopedic night) 
in which all cows are black.” 

Jamaica, N. Y. RONALD Norris, C.P. 


Bishop O’Gara Emergency Fund 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Our Court of the Catholic Daughters of America has 
been sending gifts to the boys in service since the war 
started. We have received donations from some of the 
parents for the work we have been doing. 

We are sending a check for five dollars from these 
donations to the Bishop O’Gara Emergency Fund, 
which we trust will serve two purposes—help the mis- 
sions in China and secure the prayers of your good 
priests for our boys from St. Mary’s Parish. 

Wharton, N. J. Marie V. Durry 


I just received your letter pleading for help for 
Bishop O'Gara. Indeed I couldn’t turn down this ap- 
peal—if I had to go without food for a week. Although 
I haven’t very much of this world’s goods I am enclos- 
ing my little mite of three dollars. It isn’t much, but 
every little bit helps. We are so much better off than 
our beloved missionaries and Sisters and the poor peo- 
ple of China. If only I had a million that I could send. 
But surely Our Lord will find a way to help them. 

East St. Louis, Ill. D.L. 


Thanksgivings 


Sacred Heart, A. MCcN., Bronx, N. Y.; M. j. J. W., &. 
Louis, Mo.; A. McG., Lawrence, Mass.; M. L. N., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; M. J. B., Lynn, Mass.; D. G., Malden, Mass.; 
Infant of Prague, M. F. L., New York, N. Y.; S. M. G., 
Johnstown, Pa.; M. J. J. W., St. Louis, Mo.; M. C. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sorrowful Mother, M. J. W., Chicago, 
Ill.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, V. L., Louisville, 
Ky.; Blessed Trinity, J. E. M., Oakland, Calif.; S¢. 
Joseph, C. F. S., Glenside, Pa.; Holy Family, V. S., 
Lockport, Ill.; St. Gabriel, M. C. D., South Boston, 
Mass.; E. T., Philadelphia, Pa.; Blessed Mother, M. L. 
N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. C., Richmond, Va.; S. E., New 
York, N. Y.; M. D’A., Chelsea, Mass.; D: G., Malden, 
Mass.; St. Jude, M. L. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. B., 
Chicago, Ill.; S. M. G., Johnstown, Pa.; M. T., North 
Adams, Mass.; J. L. P., Washington, D. C.; M. T., Lin- 
coln, Mass.; M. A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. Z., Buffalo, 
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THE END OF THE BEGINNING 

By Winston S. Churchill. 322 pages. 

Little, Brown and Company. $3.50 
rhis collection of Mr. Churchill’s pub- 
lic utterances in 1943 serves to show 
again his command of forceful, expres- 
sive language, his ability in clarifying 
issues and in defending his direction of 
his country’s war, and his indomitable 
faith in Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The reader must be continually im- 
pressed by his justification of various de- 
cisions on strategy. To be sure, Mr. 
Churchill often adverts to good fortune, 
as well as bad, but the decisions were 
made, and Britain has gone forward. 
Although, as Mr. Churchill says at one 
point, the “market” for the job of His 
Majesty’s first minister is better now than 
it was in 1940, it is very evident why 
the new strength is all on the supply 
side, not on the demand. 

It is a pity that in these days of pa- 
per shortages, editor and publisher felt 
it necessary to print Mr. Churchill's 
every word, even to such things as 
toasts and greetings. The serious reader 
will skip these superfluities. 

C. GROVE HAINES 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAS 
By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. 720 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 

It was a good idea to attempt to write 

the story of the Western Hemisphere as 

a whole, though to bring the many 

disparate elements into balance is a 

difficult undertaking. One may doubt 

whether Mr. Baldwin was quite the man 
for the job, though he has some of the 
necessary qualifications. He has an eye 
for color and vivid detail, and is able 
to spin his yarn well. But what he has 
to relate becomes at times so unlikely 
that he has to qualify with an “it is said.” 

And when he touches upon Catholic 

matters he does so without much knowl- 

even if he shows that he means 

Moreover, his taste is not always 

sure—as is manifest in the very title of 

“The Reign of Cod and God”—or he 

sacrifices it for the sake of some cheap 

effect 

There are nevertheless excellent things 
in his book—especially the chapters “In- 
side the Spanish Walls” and “The Un- 
finished Symphony.” Indeed, every chap- 


edge 
well 





ooks 


ter contains good things, along with 
things that are not so good. What should 
have been an epic turns out to be rather 
less, probably because Mr. Baldwin 
found that, in order to compress his 
story to 700 pages, he had to truncate 
more and more as he went on; so that. 
what promised well becomes a bit sketchy 
in some of the later sections. The history 
of Catholic Maryland, for example, gets 
just six lines. 

The nature of the material prohibited 
the consistent use of the chronological 
method, but probably the method hit 
upon is as good as could have been de- 
vised under the circumstances. Here and 
there we have a footnote reference, but 
there is no bibliography. On the other 
hand, there are some good maps, among 
which might be mentioned the one 
showing the French thrusts against the 
English and Spanish in North America. 
Upon the whole, however, this is a book 
that shows what might be done rather 
than one that actually does it. 

THEODORE MAYNARD 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBOR HURDLE 
By John W. White. 209 pages. Bruce 
Publishing Company. $2.50 

When Protestant missionaries arrived in 
great numbers in South America to 
change the religion of the peoples of 
that continent, neither the rulers nor 
the subjects liked it. They were insulted 
because the missionaries treated them 
like heathens who had never even so 
much as heard of the Holy Ghost. 

The rulers and the subjects were at 
the same time being harassed by Nazi 
and Japanese agents who were trying 
to change their governments from a 
democratic form to that of a dictator- 
ship such as exists in Germany or Japan. 

So the countries rebelled against all 
this unsolicited advice and passed laws 
prohibiting the entry of new agents, 
whether they were German, Japanese, or 
Protestant. 

Mr. White’s book is an explanation 
of the reasons for such action. It is re- 
stricted to the agents of Protestantism 
but it explains and proves, in a schol- 
arly and dispassionate manner, that the 
cultured Christian peoples of South 
America were forced to put an end botli 
to insult and injury. 

Mr. White is in a position to speak. 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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He is a Protestant himself; he has spent 
twenty-five years in South America in 
newspaper work; he has witnessed the 
incidents he describes. His purpose is to 
make it clear to North Americans, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, that 
the Good Neighbor Policy is creaking 
and cracking under the weight of the in- 
sulting arrogance of Protestant mission- 
ary work down there; and that we, Prot. 
estant and Catholic, have our choice: 
either the Good Neighbor Policy or the 
Protestant missionary activity must be 
abandoned. We cannot have both. 
This book, the first, incidentally, to 
be written on the subject, should be 
read by everyone genuinely interested 
in promoting friendship between the 
two Americas. 
PAUL FERNANDEZ 


THE NEW WORLD GUIDES TO THE 
LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Edited by Earl Parker 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50 
After brief introductory chapters on 
such general topics as Latin American 
Art, the Pan-American Highway, and 
Mountaineering in South America, this 
second volume of he New World 
Guides covers in geographical order: 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Brazil. The section on each 
country is preceded by chapters on the 
history of the country, its art, and other 
broad topics; then come the “Practical 
Information” and the “Regional Guide,” 
followed by an Index. 

The information provided in the “Re 
gional Guide” is precisely what the 
traveler wants—hotels, shops, railway 
stations, excursions, and the like. It is 
so conveniently arranged that a few 
minutes of inspection, aided by the pre- 
liminary chapter “How to Use the 
Guide,” will suffice to render the user 
familiar with the general arrangement. 
Considering the extent of the territory 
covered and the difficulty in keeping up 
to date with the frequent changes in 
South America (especially in the cities) 
the degree of accuracy is notably high. 
There are a few details which call for 
correction but no one of them is im- 
portant enough to the ordinary traveler 
to make any difference to him. Nor will 
he be likely to suffer from the omission 
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of some of the Chilean islands in the 
Pacific, since such spots as Easter Island 
and San Ambrosio will probably not be 
included in his itinerary. 

Since the book is confined to the Re- 
publics of South America nothing i is said 
of the Guianas, though in view of the 
fact that a fair number of travelers, espe- 
cially air travelers, visit the coastal por- 
tions of those countries, a few pages on 
them might well have been included. 

The book is excellently done and will 
prove to be of prime assistance. With its 
help the traveler will be able to plan his 
tour intelligently and to realize his plan 
with less of that discomfort and waste of 
time which has attended some South 
American trips undertaken by persons 
who went to the continent without 
knowing beforehand what they were 
going to find there. 

EDWIN RYAN 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 1942 
Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker, 252 
pages. Columbia University. $3.00 

The general development of relations 
and accomplishments between the na- 
tions of this hemisphere are recorded 
with satisfying detail in this second an- 
nual survey. Political and diplomatic ap- 
proaches gave direction to the gigantic 
plan for mutual assistance. Of necessity 
the fortunes of war have forced some 
changes in the program. 

Present defense needs have emphasized 
the share of industry, commerce, and 
finance. Indeed the large measure of 
economic control which the United 
States exercises over some of its neigh- 
boring countries burdens it with a 
grave responsibility. It is expected, how- 
ever, that a spirit of universal co-opera- 
tion—not selfish isolationism—will result 
from the inter-American agreements. 

Noteworthy advances in labor legisla- 
tion, health, and sanitation, social wel- 
fare, cultural relations, and technical as- 
sistance are reviewed. The Hispanidad 
and Sinarquista movements are discussed 
at length. The chronology, references, 
and index are of special value for stu- 
dents of inter-American affairs. 

THEOPHANE MAGUIRE, C.P. 


THE SPANISH LABYRINTH 

By Gerald Brenan, 384 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $3.50 
This pretentious volume purports to 
“explain the enigma of the Civil War by 
an account of its social and political 
background.” The publishers further in- 
form us that Gerald Brenan, having 
served as a British officer in the last 
war, settled down as a farmer in Spain. 
Thus he is exceptionally qualified to 
understand the roles played by the 
Army and the agricultural laborer! That 
a reputable publisher could describe Mr. 
Brenan’s book as “accurate history” 


shows the extent to which Red propa- 
ganda has succeeded. To see the dis- 
honesty of the author’s claim to impar- 
tiality you have but to read the last 
paragraph of his preface where he gives 
an account of those who helped him in 
preparing the volume. Every one of 
them, Spaniard or foreigner, was a no- 
torious Red propagandist during the 
Civil War. 

The date of this preface, “December, 
1942,” is proof also of the dishonesty 
of the volume. Salvador de Madariaga’s 
book, Spain, was written in 1930. He 
was a severe critic of the Church and as 
such he is here quoted by Brenan. But 
in “December, 1942,” Madariaga had 
brought his volume. up to date. He 
shows therein that the Spanish Govern- 
ment of the Civil War was a Communist 
Government created and controlled by 
Stalin. He gives the documentary evi- 
dence. Brenan had the whole volume 
under his eyes when he wrote. It was 
published in England and widely noticed 
in the press. But Brenan has not a word 
to say about it. Wherein is seen an- 
other proof of the dishonesty of the al- 
leged purpose of Brenan’s volume. In a 
final chapter he writes “the history of 
the Civil War lies outside the scope of 
this volume.” But this whole chapter is, 
in fact, a defense of the Communist 
Government of that period, and of all 
its atrocities; and it is quite evident 
that this is the purpose of publishing 
the whole volume at this time when th 
Governments in Exile are losing prestige 
and the hope of a return to power. 

OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
By Pearl S. Buck. 212 pages. The John 
Day Company. $2.00 


This book is a collection of Pearl Buck’s 
addresses and articles for the year 
1942-1943. Without exception they all 
deal with the various crucial issues of 
our global war. The title derives from 
the main central theme binding the dif- 
ferent pieces together. East and West, 
England and America, racial prejudice, 
war boondoggling, the Church and lead- 
ership—such have been the burden of 
her writing and lecturing. Some of the 
addresses, in particular, are sheer de- 
light to eye and ear. But enclosed in the 
crystal goblet of her style is a strong, 
heady wine of purposive thought and 
argument. She argues passionately 
throughout for one thing: victory must 
mean equality, freedom—for all, in the 
true American sense of that phrase; 
otherwise this gigantic, bloody struggle 
shall have been in vain. 

British and Dutch imperialists, Rus- 
sian fomentors of world-revolution, 
American isolationists will not like this 
book. Realists will brand its author 
as “Utopian.” The timid will protest 

Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Leaves from the diary 
of John Moody’s 
perplexed niece... 


June, 1931 


Uncle John has joined the Catholic 
Church! You could have carried me off 
in a spoon! Our family has been pretty 
free of disgraces, at least in the mem- 
ory of those living. I’m ashamed to face 
my friends. Uncle John has always been 
so sane and levelheaded. . . . Doug, my 
precious husband, tells me it is Uncle 
John’s personal affair and none of my 
business, so why get in a stew about it? 


May, 1932 

I certainly hoped Uncle would have 
thrown off his mild insanity by this 
time and given up the Catholics; but 
instead he is deeper than ever. He 
makes speeches all over the place and 
writes articles galore. ... 
September, 1932 

Unele John is working hard 7, his 
book about his conversion .. . his “long 
road home” he ealls it. I wish he 
hadn’t become a Catholic. I thought I 
would get used to it but it upsets me 
more and more. Doug keeps saying, 
“Will you for goodness sake quit fuss- 
ing about your Uncle’s religion and pay 
some attention to your own?” He re- 
minds me that I was confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church only four short years 
ago and yet scarcely ever go to Church 
except at Christmas and Easter. 
February, 1933 

T suspect Uncle John will soon be out 
of the Catholic Church for I caught him 
reading an odd little book called The 
Church Surprising. ... Tl bet it shows 
up the Catholic Church for what it 
really is! 


Four days later 


Of all things! Uncle John has sent 
me that book! It came today with a 
letter and a small booklet called My 
Faith and I written by a man named 
Daniel A. Lord, with the letters “S.J.” 
after his name. Never heard of that 
title. Probably a. degree from some hick 
college! 


March, 1933 


Another long letter from Uncle John. 
Lately he’s been bombarding me with 
letter —— about the Catholic Church. 

says, “LOOK OUT! HE’S 
GinrtiIne READY TO GRAB YOU.” 


And that’s how it all started. It wasn’t 
long before Uncle John’s reticent niece 
was strangely willing, even eager, to 
follow her uncle’s footsteps. Like 
“Uncle John” she wrote a book about 
it, from the modern woman’s angle. And 
her Dorothy Parker brand of wit, her 
amusing repartee, and her casual com- 
mand over bridge table and back fence 
of the questions non-Catholics always 
ask, adds up to one of the most unusual 
convert books ever written. “Cocktail 
hour apologetics,” it has been called, 
which is simply the modern way of say- 
ing that you ‘ll find sparkling efferves- 
cence in 
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of oversimplification. Nevertheless, the 
spirit which dictated these effusions of 
indignation against tyranny is the age- 
less spirit of the liberated soul which in 
every age has cried out vehemently 
against “man’s inhumanity to man.” For 
this we must praise the author. 

[he one frustrating flaw in her ar- 
gument—an almost universal one in every 
similar discussion today—is. that her ap- 
peal for justice is to purely naturalistic 
and humanitarian motives. She is a pro- 
fessed agnostic. She no longer believes, 
although she still desperately wants to 
believe, in Christianity’s ability to shape 
and direct the destinies of men. In a 
burst of defiant worldly skepticism she 
asks of the Church: What is Truth? Art 
thou a king? Is there still life in you? 
And then washes her hands of any 
hope of guidance there with the cynical 
conclusion, “I do not know. But if there 
is not, then indeed we must look else- 
where for the light.” 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


UNDER COVER 
By John Roy Carlson. 544 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $3.50 
This is a disappointing book. Not that 
it is not a sensationally told story. It 
is that all right. The pseudonymous au- 
thor, under the alias of George Pagna- 
nelli, decided to investigate Fascism in 
America when he found an anti-Jewish 
pamphlet in a New York subway. This 
book is the account of four years of 
affiliation with some thirty subversive 
groups. It names names, gives dates, 
addresses, and sometimes telephone 
numbers. It quotes conversations. This 
is bound to be startling when the per- 
sons involved are well known. There 
is no way of evaluating Carlson’s ac- 
curacy until F. B. I. reports are made 
public. He is undoubtedly sincere. But 
his interpretations, his assumptions, his 
illogical deductions spoil the book’s 
value. His loquacity makes it difficult 
reading. 
DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE LIFE OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 

Translated by David Lewis. 516 

pages. Newman Book Shop. —_ $3.75 
As long as good books are read, the 
writings of St. Teresa of Avila will give 
light and courage to those who seek the 
higher paths. After almost four hundred 
years, this timeless autobiography radi- 
ates all the freshness, charm, and pro- 
found common sense that its first read- 
ers were quick to discover in it. 

The present translation from the 
Spanish has been re-edited with addi- 
tional notes by Fr. Benedict Zimmer- 
man, O.C.D. It is attractively bound, 
and printed in large, readable type. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


AN AMERICAN DIARY 

By Samuel Grafton. 236 pages. Dou- 

bleday, Doran & Co. $2.50 
These excerpts from the New York Post 
column of Samuel Grafton cover the 
four years since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Mr. Grafton can be flatulent, 
as when four years ago, at the age 
of thirty-two he wrote of a Congress- 
man: “It is a great moment when a fun- 
damentally anti-intellectual person is 
seized with an ideal.” He can also be 
precious, as when he wrote: “Don’t look 
now, but our moral position has be- 
come disgusting.” You wonder what 
seized Mr. Grafton when he wrote that. 

More disconcerting than his straining 
for the unusual is Mr. Grafton’s tend- 
ency to non sequitur. He berates, for 
example, isolationists because they 
found it distasteful to be allied with 
Communists in the war against Ger- 
many, although they “never left the 
isolation movement because Commu- 
nists were in it.” 

The columnist has no discernible 
principles. He is kept going by a sin- 
cere love for the submerged third, and 
by a towering hatred for Fascism, which 
he never defines. He has two labels; 
with Mr. Grafton you are either a Fascist 
or a liberal. 

Although anyone with whom Mr. 
Grafton has disagreed recently is an ob- 
scurantist, this word seems to describe 
Mr. Grafton himself, for, like those two 
vague social philosophers, Messrs. Wal- 
lace and Willkie, he stubbornly refuses 
to see anything Fascist in the U.S. S. R. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


BETWEEN TEARS 
AND LAUGHTER 

By Lin Yutang. 216 pages. John 

Day. $2.50 
The learned Chinese philosopher is evi- 
dently exasperated indeed. This seems 
to be the predominant mood of his book. 
When the author brings up the issues of 
the war and the peace—which are the 
chief subjects of the book—he weeps and 
laughs alternately. Tears of anger when 
he speaks of the direction which the war 
issues are taking; laughter of scorn when 
he as much as thinks of the proffered 
postwar peace plans. 

On the question of war aims, Lin 
Yutang goes haywire. He puts little faith 
in the sincerity of Roosevelt's “Four 
Freedoms.” In fact, the only Allied war 
aim he seems to be able to see is the 
world dominance of the imperialistic na- 
tions: “Of the fifty or sixty nations in the 
world, only three or four big powers are 
upsetting the peace of the world. Tliese 
powers have run over this earth, kicking 
down people’s fences, robbing them of 
their liberty, and taking possession of 
their goods—and have then fought waits 
amongst themselves for these goods. First 
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they fought amongst themselves, and 
then they call upon the entire world to 
fight for them to keep what they have.” 
The urbane Doctor, his face smarting 
from the slaps his beloved country has 
endured from the imperialistic white 
man; the refusal of England to allow 
Chinese troops in Burma, the little mili- 
tary assistance given to China, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, etc., seems to 
have lost faith in England and Amer. 
ica. He paints a dark picture of the 
future of Asia. 

Nobody ever accused Dr. Lin of being 
pro-British; he protests that he is not 
anti-British. Yet John Bull emerges from 
his book as the big, bad wolf of World 
War II. (Lin speaks of World War III 
as almost a certitude.) He blames Eng- 
land for most of China’s wartime woe— 
specifically for preventing military aid 
to China. 

If Lin Yutang is voicing the unspoken 
thoughts of Asia, he has received no sup- 
port from the Chinese Government. On 
the contrary, the Chungking Govern- 
ment has officially declared that it is not 
party to the sentiments expressed in the 
book. RONALD NORRIS, C.P, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 

By Tsui Chi. 388 pages. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $4.00 
The task of recording, in barest out- 
lines, the story of ageless China is a 
formidable one. To select the fragments 
of fact, which even in legend epitomize 
successive periods in this great nation’s 
growth, and to sustain the reader’s in- 
terest through misty centuries of strug- 
gle to today’s history-in-the-making re- 
quires rare skill. 

In pleasing continuity the stream of 
China’s life, through sluggish periods and 
through the happier eras of full-cours- 
ing development, is realistically pictured. 
Here, in modern language, is the long 
history of invasions and rebellions, of 
creative and of decadent periods, of re- 
ligious, artistic, and literary progress. 

The contributions or the curse of 
whole dynasties are compressed into the 
compass of an unforgettable tale. The 
amazing influence of Chinese civilization 
on neighboring nations is well likened 
to the ocean tides which nibble off bits 
of rock and cliff against which they wash. 
“For the Chinese Empire has not been 
a geographical entity, but a territorial 
ebb and flow.” 

Of current importance is the calm ap- 
praisal of China’s contacts, this past cen- 
tury, with the Western Powers. Under- 
standing of the Opium Wars, territorial 
concessions, internal revolutions, and the 
birth of the Republic is required for any- 
one interested in Far Eastern affairs. 

In the closing pages there is evidence 
of a lack of appreciation of the evil done 
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2 There was no hospital in the world’s pov, mon &. Doyle, Mother M. Elizabeth (Dignan), Sr. Mary Ignatius (Koch), Sr. M. Francis 
‘ ‘ : : , @ (Paris 
i deadliest malaria region, so he carried : wf Theresa (Gertrude, Sr. M. Monica (Whalen), Sr. Mary Philothea, Sr. Mary Josephine 
I. . well), r. salle, ee 
g stones and built one. He needed nurses, Harry Anthony Merten, George A. Hughes, Jane Winifred Goster, James M. Roche, Mrs. J. 
H so he took girls of several different races Ditton, | George Willis Cheevers, Mrs. William H. Wiegand, Mr. Van de Watering, William 
) . ° ° e. 
. and built them into an efficient corps of Mary B. Kelly, Loretta Healey Tompkins, Frank Paris, Cadet John J. Burne. James MM. Dya af, 
medical assistants the equal of any in the F. Gerrity. onahan, Mrs. George Duff, Mrs. W. R. . Railton, Thomas Gerrity, Margare 
P . : John Brehm, Charles P. Hartmann, Charles Holetz, John J. McManus, Dorothy Mohr, 
of a pence tt deni bape m Eva M. Smith, Catherine Donagher, Mr. F. J. MeDonald, Mr. P. F. Powers, Mr. E. J. 
evelope new techniques. e tought uniap, Josiyn ase. 
ie - q - 8 Peter Linneen, Edwin L. Perry, Rose Schlecht, Mrs. Baker, Rose Bolger, Thomas 
e malaria, blackwater fever, and other Sheehan, Peter Slater, Francis Mulcahy, Ladwig Beminski, Catiterine’Precht, ary Higgins. 
. ° ° atherine Curley Qn. Ellen M. McGowen, Mr. Morgan, Mary Kelly, Ss. M. earn, 
n deadly diseases with treatments of his O’Neill Ryan, Joseph Harris, Mary E. Hoffman, Mrs. Thomas Kiernan, ¢ Catherine Lyons, 
own devising Thomas Muldoon. 
d a . " Dr. Wm. J. Fitzpatrick, Mary E. Morton, Francis E. Landry, Mary C. McDermott, aeeey A. 
“ Then came the War. American, Brit- oes. John Francis Dufty, Jo a Feu) Dudty, sary ag =. yo = — — = 
‘ S 3 argaret McDonou war "Keefe, Anna Wiles, Margaret McNulty, Jo loore, 
>. ish, and Chinese troops fought in Burma. Zohn. sabusa, Margaret’ E. Barrett, Margaret T. Donnellon, William Mullen, Sr., Daniel J. 
n Crack Army ng sneed found themselves Johanna Donovan, Mrs, P. J. Byrne, Mr. J. Morrison, Thomas J. Sheridan, Owen ay eh 
ll up against plenty of trouble in that Pesbere, Hasel. Raymond I. Zwiebel, Robert Primrose, Anna H. Bindrim, Katherine McAnany 
: . 2 ames anahan 
land of strange maladies and totally in- Clement Joseph Burkley, Jr., Catherine Leonard, Theresa McNamara, Margaret McGuire, 
ad . TI atched i Thomas F. Carraher, Margaret A. Collins, Mary O'Neil, Alice Connelly, Margaret M. Burke. 
)- equate equipment. ihey watched in a Walsh, Mary A. Follan, Agnes } B. ‘Lynch, Mary Donnelly, Kathryn Halloran Mrs, iJ: 
i ; ici ruecker, Katherine Thompson, Catherine McNamara, John Byrne, Catherine 
- amazement this backwoods or of Thomas Sarsfield LeHane, Joseph. P. Reinert, Mrs. Ryan Milnor, Sarah Murphy, Mary 
a the scalpel, this jungle wizard of medi- Loughnane, Ls bd, Turner, , Margaret 5c ees Agnes Beil Harold F. Langl ey, Eva t. twohig. 
: . loratio Mr. Misar, Mr erlein, Hu ara, Charles J es, Gera ; 
il cine. The Army knew it had need of Anna T. Bumiller, Agnes N. Blair, James Cooney. ‘Mary McCluskey, Mr. Swe Laud, ri 
is- Edward A. Cordell, Celestine C. Lussier mothy ven. r. Geo on nes, aurice 
e Doctor, Seagrave. So he was commis Grin Titian Moeller Mrs. John J Atherton, Mrs. SV. Cannon, Delia. W 
y- sioned a Major in the United States John F. Klemmer, Joseph J. Campbell, Barbara Spaeth, Margaret MeKeown. 
Army Medical Corps. 
y se : May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
Came the epic retreat of General Stil- : 
€ 4 . through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 
e well and, since Doctor Seagrave was in “ 











the Army then, he had to accompany 
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Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy 


Beautiful Buildings 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
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COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the _ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
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Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
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Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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New York 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 
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LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well- oy ya buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 

Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
ne = THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


eral Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Aecredited by the dasosintion of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
Schoo! Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 
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Conducted the Reicious f the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. College or Catholic Women. 
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the Army on that grim evacuation. He 
tells of that retreat. 

Burma Surgeon is hard to leave down 
until the last page has been covered. A 


‘dry, rollicking Seagrave roars through 


the book in a gusty way that Chesterton 
would have loved. His take-it-or-leave. 
it attitude of insouciance is endearing. 
War books are rolling off the presses in 
a steady stream, and while this is not 
primarily a war book, it’s worth a gross 
and more of them. 

BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P, 


THE SKY IS MY WITNESS 

By Capt. Thomas Moore, Jr., U. S. 

M. C. R. 135 pages. G. P, Putnam's 

Sons. $2.00 
“Oliver Mitchell and I had a standing 
joke between us. The first one to see 
the other—and we saw each other often 
every day—would give as his greeting, ‘I 
wonder how it would feel to be twenty- 
six.’ Both of us had just turned twenty- 
five. The twenty-sixth year was still a 
question.” This was after Midway. Oliver 
Mitchell never lived to see what it does 
feel like to be twenty-six. Tom Moore 


did. He lived to go through the hell: 


that was Guadalcanal. He lived to come 
home to a hospital, to write of what he 
and other Marine pilots did and suffered 
and thought in the eternity we at home 
measure in days and months. This Cath- 
olic pilot writes, not for glory, not for 
sympathy. “We who have fought do not 
ask to be hailed or wreathed for our 
battles. We ask for something more. We 
ask for something to come back to.” 
There is the challenge for those who 
are making the blueprints of tomorrow. 
Of all the war books, this one is a 
little different. It is good to have read it. 
LOUISE SULLIVAN 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT 

By Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr. 277 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
He was only twelve when he built a 
glider, took off from the roof of a house 
in his native Macon, Georgia, and 
crashed sixty-seven feet below in a rose 
bush. The next year he bought a war- 
time Jenny at an auction and learned 
to fly. 

As a youth, the only way he could 
get to West Point was by enlisting in 
the Regular Army and winning out in 
competitive examination. Stationed at 
Randolph Field in the middle of Texas, 
he wore out two cars and totaled 84,000 
miles traveling week ends to see his 
girl in the heart of Georgia. In 1934 he 
was one of the army pilots who flew 
the mails. 

When war came, he was in command 
of a training center for pilots. Imme- 


' diately he began writing generals, plead- 


ing to be released for active duty. He 
was. Never having handled a Flying 
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Fortress, still he flew one across the 
Atlantic, across Africa to India. Stranded 
in India, he got hold of a P-40 and 
Jaunched a one-man war in the skies 
over Burma against the Japs. From India 
he got to China. And there, under Major 
General Chennault, begins the story of 
the determined, hazardous courage in 
the fight against Japan carried on by 
men who lived on intimate terms with 
death. 

It is a story full of thrilling, heart- 
stabbing adventure, modestly told, yet 
intimately personal. 

ROBERT KENDALL 


SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 

By Margaret Buell Wilder, 234 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $2.00 
As the subtitle states, this book is a 
collection of letters to a soldier from 
his wife. The father of the family has 
enlisted and the mother ekes out the 
diminished family purse by a job on a 
newspaper. She recounts to her husband 
the daily life of herself and her two 
daughters, and most of it is done with 
a light touch, though the undercurrent 
of sadness 2t separation is often present, 
as it could not help but be. 

The only trouble with this style of 
writing is that the letters are to some 
extent written obviously for publication 
even more than to the husband. This 
too studied quality becomes sometimes 
annoying, as if one has to listen over- 
long to someone who is consciously try- 
ing to be interesting. 

However, we have had so far mainly 
volumes of the letters of privates and 
their girls. Perhaps it was time for a 
collection like this which breathes a rarer 
atmosphere and is more literate. Per- 
sonally, this reader grew wéary of Brig, 
Jan, Miss Horse, Soda the dog, Cat the 
cat and the rest. The real charm of the 
letters sometimes becomes too whimsical. 

KATHERINE BURTON 


“BY YOUR LEAVE, SIR” 

The Story of a Wave, by Lieut. Helen 

Hull Jacobs, USNR. 260 pages. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.00 
When a famous woman athlete turns 
to writing books, the results may be in- 
teresting. Unfortunately, Helen Hull 
Jacobs’ story fails to make the impression 
she undoubtedly intended it should. For 
her aim is to present the ideals and goals 
envisioned by those who become part 
of that service organization: known as 
the Waves. However, the reader runs 
into a minor skirmish in the old battle 
between art and propaganda. 

“By Your Leave, Sir” is an odd blend 
of fiction and nonfiction, the background 
of the Northampton training center be- 
ing true enough, but the story running 
to pure sentiment. At times it comes 
perilously close to the boarding-school- 





FRAN Cl sc AN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missour! 














The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 


Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, ¢.s.¢. Brother Emil, ¢.s.c 


ox ox 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatie, New York 








Become A Salvatorian Lay-Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society 
wish to consecrate youress God 
Brother, devoting your life - prayer and 
work in the peac 4 


of God! If you are not skilled in a trade. we 

shall be . ae teach you one. Develop what 

is good in for God's ag A 2. for in- 

formation indleating your age. 

VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE 














Saivatorian Seminary oo Bog "Wislaate 


BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE OF GOD 


The Preparatory College of the Discalced Carme- 
lite Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
— called to serve God in the religious 
state 

Boys who have a grammar school or 


nigher GREY. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 


College of Our cosy 
Holy Hill e. oO. Hubertus, \ Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and 
tuition will be given consideration. 








YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re- 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 
Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
142nd Street, New York City. 
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They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 

One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, It. 























CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 

a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate —— for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 
Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.O.5., Pro 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavana — 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or py 2 | 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C. 3., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER RINI, 
invite Generous Souls who wish to — their lives to 
c 








REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
2548 Lake View Avenue, Chicago, Ulinois; or 

SACRED HEART neviThare. 
West Park on Hudson, New York, New York 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflic poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinols 
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SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 





NATIVE SEMINARY FUND —The Sign—Union City, N. J. 
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These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 
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Church and the world to The Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
FIVE POINT PEACE PLAN OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 2. Recorded by Rev. 
Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D., National Catholic Community Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One 12-inch record. $1.50. 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82, Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


THE VERSICLES AND RESPONSES AT MASS. Recorded by Rev. Paul L. 
Callens, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Assisted by Altar Boy and 
Instructor. The method of presentation makes this record the Educator's choice. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. “‘His Last Discourse’’ 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35, 


SECOND VESPERS, FOR THE FEAST OF ST. PETER IN CHAINS. Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music, with male voices. Six 12-inch records. $8.13. 


KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Missa 
Puisque J ay Perdu.” 4 Voices, 8. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 
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girl type of story. The heroine, Becky 
McLeod, is likeable enough, and there 
are bright spots of dialogue and humor; 
yet the main subject is one which de. 
serves more mature handling. Navy train. 
ing ought to be absorbing enough in 
itself without the hindrance of a weak 
and perfectly obvious plot. 

It would be highly unfair to condemn 
so innocuous a book on so worthy a 
subject. As a matter of fact, it may prove 
an inspiration to a certain type of young 
woman. All we say is that fiction was 
the wrong medium. 

GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER 


POEMS AND VERSES 

By Helen Parry Eden. 80 pages, 

Bruce Publishing Company. $1.85 
Helen Parry Eden remains one of the 
most gifted and artistic of living Catholic 
poets in English, and it is all too long 
since her name has been found upon a 
title page. So this new collection of her 
verse—the first published on this side of 
the Atlantic—should be certain of a 
warm welcome from old readers and 
new. It is a selection borrowed mainly 
from Bread and Circuses and Coal and 
Candlelight, with lighter contributions 
from the pages of Punch and a very few 
recent additions. 

Most of the particular pets of Mrs. 
Eden’s admirers are here: the series to 
“Betsey” and to “Four Paws,” the starkly 
beautiful “Sorrow,” the “Carol of a Hard 
Christmas” with other bilingual poems, 
and several of the nostalgic songs of 
France and Italy. In fact, the little vol- 
ume runs the gamut of her highly char- 
acteristic work, revealing her very per- 
sonal blend of austerity and tenderness, 
theology and playfulness in all the per- 
sonal grace and whimsicality of her 
music. - 

KATHERINE BREGY 
THE APOSTLE 

By Sholem Asch. 807 pages. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 
In this lengthy book the author of The 
Nazarene continues his story of the 
origins of Christianity, vividly portray- 
ing the dramatic, spectacular life of 
Paul the Apostle. Sholem Asch has great 
literary ability. He sees so vividly with 
his imagination and describes places and 
personalities so realistically, that the 
unwary will undoubtedly accept his 
subjective reconstruction of Paul’s story 
as historical fact. Like The Nazarene, 
The Apostle is subtly, but decidedly 
anti-Christian. Christianity is depicted 
as the institution of Paul, rather than 
of Christ. The first Christians of Jerusa- 
lem were merely a sect of pious Jews 
who believed that Jesus was the Mes- 
sias who would shortly return to estab- 
lish His kingdom. The fundamental 
Christian doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 
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js the invention of Paul, not the teach- 
ing of Christ. Paul's preaching of this 
doctrine scandalised not only pious Jews, 
but even the faithful, even the Apostles 
themselves. Paul’s obstinacy in propa- 
gating this doctrine and its consequent 
freedom from the Judaic Law, is the 
reason for all Jewish-Christian disputes. 

Paul is portrayed as an obstinate char- 
acter, Who will brook no opposition 
to his doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, 
which he had learned from the “spirit,” 
“which was woven of his own thought.” 
The Apostle was a victim of “falling 
sickness,” subject to fits. His conversion 
occurred during one of these. 

The smug manner in which Asch 
discredits the historicity of Luke’s ac- 
count of the Annunciation and Virginal 
Birth of Christ is particularly offensive. 

The book’s jacket declares: “Sholem 
Asch is probably the only man living 
with the knowledge, understanding, and 
literary stature equal to the task of de- 
picting the mighty character and deeds 
of St. Paul.” This is, to say the least, 
an exaggeration insulting to Christians. 
The most ignorant Christian, who be- 
lieves with Paul that “Christ is God, 
blessed for ever” (Rom. 9:5) and whose 
heart throbs with love for the Crucified, 
understands the character of Paul in- 
finitely better than the non-Christian 
Sholem Asch ever could. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS 
By Igino Giordani. 420 pages. St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $4.00 

The first in a series of three volumes 

that will cover the social doctrine of the 

Apostles and the early Fathers as well, 

this is a scholarly and critical analysis 

of the directive social principles con- 
tained in the Gospel. The author is at 

present associated with the Vatican Li- 

brary. For a thorough and scientific re- 

examination of the basic ideas of a 

Christian society this book will be in- 

valuable to sociologists and the clergy. 

JOHN R. PIERCE 
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eral volumes of poetry, is Past President 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
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of the history faculty at Syracuse University. 

Rev. RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P., Recording 
Secretary of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion, is Professor of Scripture at St. Michael's 
Monastery, Union City, N. J 

Rev. Owen B. McGuire, Ph.D., is an au 
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spent seventeen years of his life in Spain. 

THEODORE MAYNARD, LitT.D., Ph.D., au- 
thor and historian, is on the faculty of Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Rev. Epwin RYAN, D.D., author of The 
Church in the South American Republics, 
teaches history at Catholic University. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Thunderhead by Mary O'Hara 


> The horses and humans in My Friend 
Flicka are playing a return engagement 
in support of a guest star. The transient 
is Thunderhead, colt of Ken McLaugh- 
lin’s Flicka. A fiery, almost unmanage- 
able animal, Thunderhead has much in 
common with a fabulous wild stallion 
known as the Albino. Ken’s father is 
contemptuous of Thunderhead, but the 
boy wants passionately to train the horse 
to be a racer. He does not succeed. 
Thunderhead is irresistibly drawn to the 
country where the Albino roams, lording 
it over a company of mares. Conflict be- 
tween two mighty males is inevitable. 
It comes; Ken’s hopes are dashed, but 
he contrives to secure Thunderhead’s 
freedom, at the same time preventing 
the horse from ever returning to disturb 
his father’s ranch. 

I, for one, cannot get excited over 
horses as dramatis personae and am in- 
different to the private life of the horse 
as a subject for fiction. But Miss O’Hara 
comes as close to making it interesting 
as any writer I know. She here shows 
herself no mean hand at presenting hu- 
man character and devising absorbing 
action. Rob and Nell McLaughlin and 
their sons, Howard and Ken, are more 
real and complex in this book than in 
its predecessors. Some of the passages in- 
volving Nell and Howard are capitally 
done. 

(Lippincott. $2.75) 


Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


> Miss Kaye-Smith is telling us of four 
English sisters during whose lives their 
country is three times at war. Daughters 
of a retired army officer, they live in a 
stuffily respectable section of Marlingate. 
Sibylla, the eldest, is nearing thirty when 
the Boer War breaks out. The fact that 
she is still unmarried makes her un- 
happy, and the outcome of a mild flirta- 
tion plunges her in misery and affects 
her whole future life. Kitty, the third 
daughter, marries a dashing young 
captain. 

During the first World War, Georgina, 
the second sister, marries a clergyman 
with whom Sibylla is secretly in love, 


although she has concealed that fact even 
from herself under the pretense that it 
was religion to which she was devoted. 
After an affair with a flighty young man, 
Myra, the youngest, marries a steady 
farmer. Kitty throws off the conventions 
of her class, gets a divorce, and remarries. 

The present war finds Sibylla old, but 
at last independent. Georgina and Kitty 
have sunk into the dim background. 
Myra’s youthful sin returns to smite, but 
not to destroy, her. 

There is nothing startling about this 
meaty novel except the expert craftsman- 
ship evident throughout. The story is 
largely unoriginal, but its presentation 
is distinctive for its undeviating excel- 
lence. It is an organic whole. The laws 
of cause and effect, of responsibility and 
retribution which operate in life, are 
evident throughout. The characters are 
superbly drawn, except for some of the 
men. 

(Harpers. $2.50) 


Survival by Phyllis Bottome 


> Miss Bottome is an accomplished 
writer. A novel as slick as Survival proves 
that, did one not know it already. The 
materials are familiar, the form (a dis- 
cursive diary) is not easily managed, and 
the tone is arrogant and condescending 
as the reader of previous works by this 
author would expect. Despite these han- 
dicaps, Miss Bottome manages to pro- 
duce a fluent, if shallow, piece. 

Rudi von Ritterhaus is a Viennese 
physician-surgeon-psychiatrist. Exiled by 
the Nazis as part-Jewish, spurned by his 
wife for the same reason, he comes. to 
England, where he is cared for by friends. 
At their request, he goes to live at the 
home of Lord Wendover. Wendover and 
his selfish wife are estranged. Lady 
Wendover is having a kind of spiritual 
affair with a clergyman; the clergyman’s 
wife becomes Wendover’s mistress; the 
Wendovers’ son falls passionately in love 
with his father’s mistress; and this same 
much-sought woman invites advances by 
Ritterhaus. But the doctor, in love with 
the Wendovers’ daughter, addresses him- 
self to the formidable task of straighten- 
ing out the tangled lives of the others. 
Most conveniently, the blitz comes along 
to help him out. 








Dear Members: 


In this column there is 
room only to say "Hello." 
When I meet you in your 
letters, however, our Club 
becomes more than a name 
on a mite box. 


I find that you are good- 
natured, friendly folk. 
Every one of you is inter- 
ested in what I have to do. 


I'll tell you what I think 
is the secret of our 
friendly spirit. It all 
started on the day our 
Blessed Lord heard the 
clink of a brass coin fall- 
ing into the poor box out- 
side the temple gate. A 
warm smile must have 
lighted His Face, as He 
blessed that old woman who, 
out of her poverty, shared 
what she had with the poor. 


I believe Our Lord smiles 
on you every time He hears 
your pennies clinking in the 
mite box. That's the secret 
of your friendliness. The 
smile of Christ — which is 
just another word for His 
blessing — draws you close 
together, uniting you ina 
bond of charity with the 
happiest, most cheerful 
people in the world, our 
missionaries. 


God bless you. 
Sincerely yours, 


De Casi 


Dear Father: Please send me a mite box 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. 


Street. . 
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The Christian religion gets rough, 
prejudicial treatment in this glibly super- 
ficial novel, as one who knows Miss Bot- 
tome’s earlier books could foresee, Much 
is made of the objectivity and factuality 
of science. If the author admires these 
so much, she might well have employed 
them in treating Christianity. Instead 
she slaps together a grotesque caricature 
and proceeds to ridicule it, an under- 
taking as easy as it is dishonest and 
utterly narrow. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


In Time of Harvest by John L. Sinclair 


> Most of the people in this outspoken 
book are coarse, ignorant, and super- 
stitious; all but a few are simpletons, 
hypocrites, or both. Tod McClung brings 
his numerous family to a small home- 
stead in New Mexico in 1919. The farm- 
ing community into which he has come 
is peopled with folk poor in every re- 
spect save weedlike viability. The Mc- 
Clung brood is dragged up in misery 
and dragged down to death, prison, or 
prostitution. One of them escapes this 
doom; a second seems likely to. 

The author spares us no particular 
indicative of the animalism and wretch- 
edness in the lives of his characters. His 
style is patterned on their speech. He 
does not pity, despise, or even judge 
them; hc merely reports them, getting 
into the narrative some pathos and a 
lot of racy humor. 

(Macmillan, $2.50) 


The Interpreter by Philip Gibbs 


> Opposite the title page of this novel 
are listed more than forty titles by the 
same author. I have not read all of them, 
but it is hardly possible that any is worse 
than this. 

John Barton, an American newspaper- 
man, has married into the English aris- 
tocracy and settled in England. When 
that country stands alone against Hitler, 
he reluctantly returns to the United 


States. His wife has been killed in the 


blitz, and he hates to leave England in 
her sorest hour. But he has been given 
the task of rousing the stupefied and 
selfish Americans to their duty. So he 
undertakes a transcontinental lecture 
tour during which he gives brilliant 
speeches, pulverizes the boors who ques- 
tion him from the floor, and neatly dis- 
poses of the objections raised by the 
boobs whom he meets socially. At the 
close of his tour comes the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Shaking the dust of his 
native land from his weary feet, he 
streaks back to England, satisfied that 
his work is done. 

Everything about this book is wooden; 
one suspects a like quality in the head 
of anyone who suppposes either that 
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John Barton was a successful “inter 
preter” or that the appearance of such 
a work at this time can do anything but 
revive the now cold fires of anti-British 
feeling. 

(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) 



































Private Report by Katherine Roberts 











> This novel of the anti-Nazi under. 
ground in occupied Europe is not cop. 
spicuously different from numerous 
other stories with the same theme ex 

for the fact that it is laid in Belgium, 
When the Belgians are about to sur. 
render, Major Paul Denyn decides to 
assume a new identity and work against 
the conquerors of his country. Listed ag 
killed in action, he plays a principal 
part in Belgian sabotage. He has m 

narrow escapes, yet his chief concern is 
for his wife and small daughter. How 
he is reunited with them, only to risk 
losing them again and again, and how 
he co-ordinates the activities of the secret 
leaders of a harassed but defiant people, 





the author describes in rather routine Mo. 
ore blac 
fashion. roun 

Neither in plot nor in style is there § 4¢s! 
here anything notably meritorious. Ney- vo 


ertheless, one is disinclined to be critical 
of books of this kind. The reason seems 
to be that, with an almost impenetrable 
veil over Europe and its people, one 
welcomes even an obviously fictitious 
account of them, especially if it repre 
sents them as unbroken in spirit and 
unbent in will. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


But Gently Day by Robert Nathan 


> Fantasy is a difficult medium. If it i 
too remote from life, it lacks significance; 
if handled in a pedestrian manner, it is 
a clumsy absurdity. Robert Nathan, for 
some time now, has been bringing a 
fantastic element into his slight but ex 
quisitely wrought novels. He has failcd, 
gracefully but definitely, more often 
than not. His latest work is a happy ex 
ception. Beautifully written, it tells a 
dreamlike though by no means artificial 
story without one misstep. To watch this 
wonder accomplished as one goes from 
page to page is a delightful experience. 
I read this little book twice: the first 
time always apprehensive that the author q 
would, at any moment, stumble; the sec 
ond time assured that he would not, 

‘ 

‘ 





and able, therefore, to relish undisturbed | * 
the rare artistry here demonstrated in 
so superb a fashion. 

A young American soldier says, “I 
read in a book once, that the brain goes 
on dreaming for a little while”—after 
death. He is killed in a plane crash, and 
his dream is the gossamer burden of Mr. 
Nathan’s faultlessly fashioned story. * 
(Alfred A.. Knopf. $2.00) 
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design on front cover 
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No. 440/75-—-DeLuxe edition, 
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Black. This is an important f 
Prayer Book. Size 34 x 54”. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 


can-made Sunday Missal 
““PREFACES.” 


* “NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 


the “New Testament” is used 
* “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 


EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 


this Sunday Missal the latest 
book obtainable today. 


* “LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 
0 years—is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 


and is a guide to what Mass 
at the Altar. 


First Sunday After Easter (White 
FoR TODAY: Despite all convi,.. 
"2 doubting Thomases Pt. a 
proofs, mari not believe.” We should rest 
age of the believing Thomas, Peat 
God,” as often as we jj y 
Lord oto tne Blessed Sacrament. © lift ou 
© Beginning of Mass, page 27. 
INTROIT - 1 Peter 2 
‘ S NEWBORN »b, 
alleluia: crave 
spiritual milk: 
i luia, alleluia, alje 
a Ps. Rejoice to 
our helper: sin 
= to the God of 
sue Glory be to the 
— My et, and to the So; 















alle. 
tig 












4 aloug 
J &Cob, 
Fath. 
n, ete, 


and Gloria, see page 32. 
PRAYER 


RANT, we beseech Thee, 
mighty that we who A 


: Ve 
been celebrating the Paschal Festivit; 


h Thy bounty, ever ret: 
nak ence both in life and in converse. 
tion. Through Our Lord, etc. S. Amen, . 
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Above reproduction less 
than actual size. 


SUNDAY MISSA 
; FOR oS 
<4, devout assistance ; 


= 


URGENT! Postal Regulation 


Order No. 19687 requires that no parcels shall 
be accepted for dispatch to any A.P.O. address 
(for Army personnel outside continental 
U.S.A.) unless they contain articles sent at 
specific written request of addressee, approved 
by his battalion or similar unit commander. 

We advise that your friends and relatives in 
Army service be supplied NOW with Missals 
and rosaries while they are still in the United 
States. 

For overseas shipment written request must 
come from addressee as stated above. This reg- 
ulation does not apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 












FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
EPISTLE - 1 John 5 
LOVED: All that is born 
overcomes the world: ad ane 
victory that overcomes the world, on 
faith. Who is there that overcomes the 
world if not he who believes that Jesus 
% the Son of God? This is he who came 
io water and in blood, Jesus Christ; not 
in the water only, but in the water and 
in the blood. And it is the Spirit that bears 
witness that Christ is the truth. For there 
three that bear witness in héaven. 
<2 Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit: 
and these three are one. And there are 
ree that bear witness on earth: the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one. If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness of God is 
ater; for this is the witness of God 
which is greater, that he has borne wit- 
ness concerning his Son. He who believes 
in the Son of God has the witness of God 
in himself. S. Thanks be to God. 3 


ALLELUIA - Matthew 28 
LLELUIA, alleluia. On the day 
of My Resurrection, Says the 
Lord, I will go before you into Galilee 
Alleluia. After eight days, the ddtcs 
being closed, Jesus stood in the midst of 
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today. It has 14 
throughout. 


PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
and most up-to-date 
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Spanish and French editions available 
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ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 
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The readers of THE Si¢n responded promptly 
and generously to Bishop O’Gara’s appeal 
for twenty thousand dollars. The Passionist 
Fathers and THe Siren Staff add their grate- 
ful thanks to the Bishop’s cabled message. 


The magnificent charity with which our many 
friends assisted us in this grave crisis heartens our 
missionaries and ourselves to face the long road 
ahead. The work for God and souls must go on. 


We shall be eternally grateful for your continued 


help. Please address your mission offerings to: 


THE SIGN e UNION CITY, N. J. 








